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THE NEW BOOKS. 


Ss 


, JUST PUBLISHED Bz 


Cc. W. CARLETON. 


SMOKED GLASS. 


A tiew burlesque work, by Onpuevs C. Kerr, whose celebrated 
‘*Oepheus C. Kerr Papers” for originality and raciness have 
never been surpassed by any artist. *,* Illustrated with many 
sidesplitting, comic drawings. Price $1 50. 


WOMAN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE. 


A charming volume of pleasant, light, and gracefal talk upon a 
topic that never fades—“ The old theme.” By Fred. Saunders 
author of “ Salad for tne Solitary.” Price $1 50. 


THE PHILOSOPHERS OF FOUFOUVILLE. 
A humorous and satirical work, showing up the comic and 
ridiculous sice of Fourlerism, Socialism, and all the other isms of 
the day. Price $1 50, . 


‘THE NEGROES LY NEGROLAND. 
Negroes in America, and Negroes generally. A compilation of 


from all books of travel, and from nearly every writer upon the 
subject. By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of “ Impending 
Crisis of the South,” etc. Paper cover, $1. 


HENRY POWERS, BANKER. 


A capital new novel by Richard B. Kimball, author of “ Saint 
Leger,”’ “Btudent Life,” “* Undercurrents,” “Was he Success- 
ful?” ete. Mr. Kimball's novels are remarkable for their happy 
combination of fancy and sentiment; and being of the higher or- 
der of literature, are eagerly sought after and welcomed by all cul- 
tivated and educated readers. Price $1 75. 


JOSH BILLINGS ON ICE. 


Another excessively funny work by the great American Philoso- 
pher and Humorist, “Josh Billings,’ whose previous book has 
had such an immense success both in America and England. This 
new volume is fully illustrated with comic drawings, and will set 
everybody laughing all over the country. Price $1 50. 


TH LOST CAUSE REGAINED. 


A remarkable book, which will attract the earnest attention of 
every thoughtful person in United States. Written by Edward A. 
Pollard, author of “ The Lost Cause,” [which sold nearly a hun- 


dred thousand copies ;] the new book must have as enormous a 
circulation as the work which prompted it. Price $1 50. 


ROSE MATHER. 
A new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, whose books are sold by 
the thoueands all over the land. No more charming stories can 
be found thep those by this ever popular author, and her new book 
is one of her very best. Also, new editions of Mrs. Holmes’ pre- 
vious novels—The Cameron Pride—Tempest and Sunshine—’ Lena 
Rivers —Marian Grey—Meadow Brook—English Orphans—Cousin 
Maude—Homestead— Dora Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hu, 
—anan. 12mo., beautifully bound in cloth. Price $1 
each. 


FOLLY AS IT FLIES. 
A spicy new book by Fanny Fern, au‘hor of ‘‘Ruth Hall,” 
“ Fern Leaves,” etc. Elegantly bound, price $1 50. 


|MADEMOISELLE MERQUEM. 


A brilliant novel of the modern French School, by Geo. Sand. 
This novel is pronounced by French critics to be far superior to 
* Consuelo,” which had such an immense sale here and in Paris, 
Elegantly bound, price $1 75. 


Sold by all Boo! and t b; “on receipt of 
pumas bee. ksellers, sent by mail! on pt of price, 
G. W. CARLETON, 


j 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK, 
Publish upward of Two HunDRED T2xt-Booxs, adapted to all 


departments of School, Academic, and Collegiate Education, of 
which a descriptive Catalogue will be sent on application. 





HARENESS’S LATIN SERIES. 








A LATIN GRAMMAR. For Schools and Colleg 12moe 
$1 75. 
4 LATIN READER. Intended as a Companion to the Gram- 


mar. $1 50. 


AN INTRODUCTORY LATIN BOOK. Intended as an Ele- 
mentary Drill-Book, on the Inflections and Principles of the 
Language, and as an introduction'to the Author’s Grammar, 
Reader, and Latin Composition. $1 25. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSITION. 
Just ready. 


This series is already in use in every State of the Union, and 
introduced into hundreds of Colleges and other classical institu- 
tions, 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. By G. P. Quacxenzos, 
LL.D., on the basis of the works of Guo. R. Purkis, LL.D. 


Paranry, [40 cts.) Excemewranry, (€@ ots.}] Practica, ($1 00.) 
Mentat, [40 cts.] 


Clear, thorough, comprehensive; logically arranged; well 
graded ; supplied with a great variety of examples ; exact in their 
definitions ; brief in their rules; condensed and searching in 
their analyses ; up to the times; teach the methods actually used 
by business-men ; make the solution of a question an intelligent 
and not a mechanical process ; perfect text-books; WITH NO DE- 
rgcts. Such is the verdict pro d by teach Such are the 
advantages that are introducing them into schools everywhere. 





CORNELL'S NEW SERIES. 


Primary, [90 cts.] Inrermepiats, [$1.00.] Grammar ScHOOL, 
($1.75.] 


The text has undergone a rigid revision. The Map Questions 
have been brought in all cases directly opposite the Map to which 
they refer, and have been curtailed sufficiently to admit of aSUM- 
MARY OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The engraviugs are ex- 
ecuted by our best artists. 

One of the great features of this Revised Edition is its Magnifi- 
cent Maps,—the result of much experiment and labour—to which 
the Publishers point with pride, “as the most beautiful speci- 
mens in this line of art ever offered to the American public’’—ac- 
curate in their outlines, sharp and distinct in their lettering, ad- 
mirable in the arrangement of names, tasteful in their colour. 
ing, and in all respects unexceptionable. The Grammar School 
contains a PRacTicAL Systsm or Mar Drawine. 


MILLIONS OF COPIES HAVE BEEN 80LD! 


They are ‘used in the Public Schools of the City of New York, 
and to the exclusion of all others in Brooklyn, Baltimore, Colum- 
bus, Charleston, Detroit, San Francisco, and scores of other 
cities; they are in very general use in all parts of the United 
States in Public and Private Schools. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


HUXLEY AND YOUMAN’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


136 Engravings. 12mo. 420 pages. $2. 

This work, a thorough treatise on Physiology and Hygiene, has 
been received with remarkable favour, and is undoubtedly the 
best text-book on these important subjects that 8ci has yet 
fcarnished to education. 


Bingle copies of the above works will be mailed, post-paid, to 
any educator, for examination, on receipt of one-half the retail 
price. Liberal terms made for introduction. Address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 








Publisher, New York, 





WOODS AND FORESTS. 
DEPARTMENT OF CROWN LANDS. 


Queszc, 19th Juns, 1868. 
NOTICE is hereby given that a sale of Timber Berths, in 
the ~~ Territories, will be held at the places and dates, 
namely : 
8T. MAURICE TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Three Rivers, on the 2d day of September next. 

LOWER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Montreal, on the 16th day of September next. 
UPPER OTTAWA TERRITORY, at the Crown Timber office, 
Ottawa, on the 7th day of October next, 

The Berths to be offered for sale and the conditions of sale can 
be ascertained at the respective Crown Timber offices. 

G. A. BOURGEOIS, 


A tant-C. 








TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR (868. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Breyoort House, Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Hotel, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Continental Hotel, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
Spencer House. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 


8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planters’ Hotel, Southern Hotel. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Biddle House, Russell House. 


MONTREAL, CANADA. 
St. Lawrence Hall, Ottawa Hotel. 


QUEBEC, CANADA. 
Russell House, 8t. Louis Hotel. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. Rossin House. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel, 


LONDON, CANADA. 
Tecumseh House. 


OTTAWA, CANADA. 
Russell House. 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 
Halifax Hotel. 


GORHAM, N. H. 
Glenn House, 
LONG BRANCH, N. J, 
Stetson House, 
WEST POINT, N. Y. 
Cozzens Hotel. 


PLATTSBURGH, N. ¥. 
Fouquet’s Hotel. 


LAKE GEORGE, N, Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House, 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N, Y. 

Gregory’s Hotel. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House, 


Union Hel. 





90, 92, 94 Grand Street, New York, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Hall. Congress 
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THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 


CHINA ...c.ceeee leaves New York.... Wednesday, Sept. 30, 
CUBS cocccccces -- leaves New York.... Wednesday, Uct. 7. 
JAVA... cceecees leaves New York .... Wednesday, Oct. 14, 
SCOTIA .........leaves New York.... Wednesday, O2t. 21. 
RUSSIA..........leaves New York.... Wednesday, Oct. 28, 


CHINA .......+. - leaves New York .... Wednesday, Nov, 4. 


1 visits. Descripti irculars, with photographic likenesses of cases cured, and other particulars, 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8130 00 | Second Cabin Passage......880| Prieo cestnre siamre tS ° ——s ° . 


TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $145, 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
¥ The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
Valuables unless Bills of Leading, having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 


Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green, 





—— bo LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(imgLAND). 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 


BVERY SATURDAY and 


EVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
KATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Finst Casin ...........$100 00 | Sremnaes............. 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London....40 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 00 Do. to Paris.......50 00 
Passage by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First Cabin, 
$90, Gold; Steerage, $85, payable in currency. 
Rates of passage from New York to Halifax: First Cabin, $20, 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 
Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates, 
Bieerage passage {rom Liverpool or Queenstown, $40. 
e — can be bought here by persons sending for their 
r 


For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
— <_< QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ive, consisting of the 
FRANCE..............Capt. Grace............3,512 tons, 
ENGLAND. .........+ Capt. Thompson.......3,450 “ 
THE QUEEN.........Capt. Grogan. .ccosseeeed,517 “* 
HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 3,315 “ 
Capt, 3 





DENMARK....... ....Capt. Thomson...... CURT 
PENNSYLVANIA. ....Capt. Lewis............. 2.873 « 
VIRGINIA............Capt. Prowse............28,876 ** 


aeaves Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 o’clock M. 
The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and fare are unmurpassed, and the rates lower than any other line. 
An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are issued in this country to parties wishing to prepay the pas- 
ege of their friends from Liverpool or Queenstown (ireland) tor 
$87 payaple here in currency. 
D issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
payable at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireiand, 
from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100 Currency; STEERAGE, $30, Currency. 
For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orricgs or THE Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Uftice 
of the Company, 27 Broadway, 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMIGRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICEH, 

Se South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wsex_y Ling or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CBLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Barope, can alwage be 
obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 


TAPSCOUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadway, N, Y, 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

Te ag ~~ ye 4 } Norte Gzruan Lioyp run 
regular ween New Yor! remen, and Southampton, carry- 
ng the ‘United States Mail, K “, 

FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTOUN,—EVERY TUESDAY. 

FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
Ravan, and SOUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120; Second Cabin, 
$72; Steerage, $35. Yrom Bremen to New Youk—First Ca- 
bin, $120; second Cabin, $72; Steerage, $40. Price of passage 
payable in gold. 

vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 

All letters must pass through the Post office, 

Feed Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 








Bills of Lading wil) positively not be deli goods 
leared at the Gutem lease. ’ wand teliee = 


ta” . cietaken to Havre, Southampton and 
ewest “Yes, For freight ori passage pom to Summ aGe 


OBLRIOHS & Co. 68 Broad Street, 








PERSONS NOTIFIED. 


© DR. SHERMAN, ARTISTIC SURGEON respectfully notifies his patients, and the large number of afflicted persons who have 
called at his office during bis absence, anxious to receive the aid of his experience, that he has returned from his professional visit 
to Havana, and will be prepared to receive them at his office, No. 697 Broadway. DR. SHERMAN’S inventions are the only 
established secure and comfortable MEDICAL CURATIVES for Hernia or Rupture in its varied forms and stages, in rsons 
of every age, without regard to the duration of the disease. Dr. Sherman is the founder of the “‘ Morado Grande, avana, 
Cuba, established several years since for the treatment, by his method, of this most terrible of all human afflictions, where, 
from the good result of bis personal attention, the afflicted rather than trust themselves to the care of his pu ~py3 








FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS’ STOCK 
AT RETAIL, 
WM. BH. SCHAFFER, 
No. 6 Second Avenue, 
(BETWEEN HOUSTON AND FIRST STREETS.) 
is entire stock of first class Cabinet 
mo ee eee Parties at of Furniture are invited 


= to examine this stock before purchasing elsewhere. 
Every article made from the best seasoned material and warranted. 


1 n’sS i ROVED CARPET CLEANING MACHINE 
Still at the HARK INSON'S IMPROV Madison and Fifth Avenues, New York, Those having valuable Carpets, 
who wish them thoroughly cleaned, without the slightest injury, are requested to give me a call, and they can see how and where 


of two postage stamps. 


pee 









th kis done. Orders by mail or otherwise promptly attended to. Prices for Cleaning: Ingrain and Three Ply, 5c. ; Brussels, 
The Inman Line, under contract with the United Sale aa og 4 tee [=e on ‘ 


6c.; Velvet, Aubusson’s, &c., 7c. ; Axminster, 8c. Second-hand Carpets Bought and for Sale. Carpets taken up and re-laid. 
Please Notify, if you wish us to take up. Terme, Cash on delivery. W. H. HANKINSON. 


COMPOSITE IRON, WORKS, 


HUTCHINSON & CO, Exciusive MaxvuracTurERs oF THE PATENT COMPOSITE IRON RAILING, Gateways, 
Guards, Farm and cones Le" Balconies, Le Stable Fixtures and Bedsteads. 
Also, Wi lin dow Guards, and other 
eo ° ENTAL AND ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORE. 
Office and Samp! 


95 PRINCE’ STREET, Near Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Formerly Hutchinson & Wickersham. 


KUHN & HAEMER, 
Manufacturers of French Cabinet Furniture, Pillows and Mattresses. Carpets and Oil 
Cloths Laid—Curtain Hangiog—Cutting out Loose Covers. Upholstery to Order and Repaired, Carefully Packed and Removed. 
No. 1384 BROADWAY, between 38th and 39th 8ts., New York. 











YOUNC B. CHOLES, 
Interior Decorator and Upholsterer, Upholstery Goods, Curtain Materials, Draperies, 
Lambequins, Cornices, &c., &c. 

No.£27 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, One Door West of University Place, New York. 





WILLIAM TOWERS. 
PLUMBER AND CAS FITTER, 
No. 32 CARMINE STREET, 
Bet. Bleecker & Bedford, 





J. & R. LAMB, 
PRACTICAL WORKERS 

IN WOOD, STONE, METAL, &C., 

For Ecclesiastical Purposes, 
SPECIALTIES, 

COLOUR DECORATION, EMBROIDERIES, &c., 

MEMORIAL FURNITURE, TABLETS, 
&e., &e., 

59 Carmine Street, New York. 


NeW YORK. 
HORSE SHOEINC ESTABLISHMENT, 
JOHN RANNET, 


[Successor to Dr. W. P. SHELDON, ] 
No. 1,329 BROADWAY, Next door to 37th 8t., New York. 
JOHN CILMORE, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Dress and Travelling 
Trunks and Bags, Satchels, &c., &c, 


NO. 92 SIXTH AVENUE, 
One door below Clinton Place and 8th Street. 


FRANK BIRD, 


HOUSE, SIGN AND DECORATIVE 


PAINTER, 


641 SIXTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
Between 37th and 38th Streets, 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER, 
No, 290 BROADWAY, 








(6th Ave. cars pass the door.] 
N. B. Send stamp for Catalogue. 


CABINET MAKERS AND 
DECORATORS, 


77 University Place, near Union Square, 
New York. Established since 1841: 
Designs and Estimates furnished for Pier and Mantel Glasses, 
Mantels and Wood Gas Fixtures and all kinds of Decorative and 
Plain furniture. 

















EGBERIT MitLLS, 


CARPENTER AND BUILD 
N.E.Corner Reade Street, NEW YORK. 83 WEST 29TH STREET, Corner of Broadway, * York. 


Makes to order and keeps on hand a fine assortment of Boots Stores and Houses neatly fitted up, and all kinds of Jobbing 
and Shoes of hig own manufacture; also, Imported English done with neatness and dispatch. 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Baul Shoes, at reason-— 

M. A.COLEMAN, 


able prices. | 

CHS. FRANKE, ' Manufacturer of Fine Saddles, Harness, 
FRENCH DYEING, CLEANING, AND RE. Trunks, Ladies’ and Gents’ Travelling Trunks, Bags, Satchels, &c. 
FINISHING ESTABLISHMENT. | 1,253 BROADWAY, New York, [ Between Slst and 33nd 8ts.} 


OFFICES : | 
59 DIVISION STREET, 009 ziouta AVE., near 39th Street, C. A. SCHINDLER, 
¥ near Broadway. 200 MEROER ST., Bet. Amity and Bleecker St., N. Y. 
Worxs—613 46° H STREET, NEW YORK. | . . . 

Goods of every description, in 1] or small quantities, dyed, | CABINET FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
finished, and restored in the best style. Superior Parlor, Library, Dining Room and Chamber Furniture 
: | Made to Order. Curtains, Shades, Spring Mattresses and Bed 
| diag, Paper-Hanging, &c. Interior Decorations in General. 


' J. J. SULLIVAN, 
PLUMBER AND Gas Articles Renovated and Exchanged. 
ESTABLISHED 1849. 


721 6TH AVENUE, One door from Forty-first Street. 
Plumbing in all its branches done with neatness and dispatch. 
BEATH’S PATENT 
INVALID BEDSTEAD 




















Jobbing punctually attended to. 
THOMAS A. WILMURT, 
MANUFACTURER OF AND 
LOOKING GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMBS, RECLINING CHAIR. 

And all kinds of Frames Re-Gilt, No. 54 EAST THIRTEENTH - 

STREET, 3d door West of Broadway. Sixteen years’ experience, + A. INGAILLS, Manufacturer, 110 E, léth 
in the above business, in Broadway, in every way affords a guar- | STREET. 
anty that orders given to him will be faithfully attended to. 





ee ee oe i FREY & ZELLWECER 
JaS. PRINGLE, : 
TAILOR AND DRAPER. FRENCH STEAM SCOURING AND DYBING 
611, HUDSON STREET, AND 


COB. ABINGDON SQUARE 


NEW YORK, 


HAAS & ROBERTSON, 
272 4th Avenue. 
ELECTROTYPSRS IN BRONZE AND SILVER, 


Platers in Silver, Gold, Platina and other metals. MASON AND PLASTBRER 
Dealers in ancient and modern medals, medal! 18th Street 
wax flowers, leatmoulds and every kind of t-——— sete 129 FOURTH AVENUE, Corner of , aoe Sek. 


|Lace Cartains Refinishing Establishments, 


Principal Office, 664 6Ta Avzg., between 38th and 39th Strects 
Branch Office, 1186 BroaDwar, between 28th and 29th Bts., 
New Yor«. 


THOS. DONNELLY, 











A large assortment of ornamental and artistic Electrotypes in | All kinds of Mason and Plastering Work done in Private and 
Bronze and Silver on hand and made to order, Public Buildings, 
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Calum, non animum, mutant, gui trans marecurrunt. 
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Literature. 


LOVE'S QUEEN. 


He loves not well whose love is bold : 
I would not have thee come too nigh ; 
The sun’s gold would not seem pure gold 
Unless the sun were in the sky. 
To take him thence, and chain him near, 
Would make his beauty disappear. 


He keeps his state ; do thou keep thine— 
And shine upon me from afar; 
So shall I bask in light divine 
That falls from love’s own guiding-star. 
So shall thy eminence be high, 
And so my passion shall not die. 


But all my life shall reach its hands 
Of lotty longing toward thy face, 
Aud be as one who speechless stands 
ln rapture at some perfect grace. 
My love, my hope, my all, shall be 
To look to heaven aad look to thee. 


Thine eyes shall be the heavenly lights, 
Thy voice shall be the summer breeze, 
What time it sways, on moonlit lights, 
The murmuring tops of leafy trees. 
And I will touch thy beauteous form 
In June’s red roses, rich and warm. 


Bat thou thyself shall come not down 
From that pure region far above ; 
But keep thy throne and wear thy crown— 
Queen of my heart and queen of love! 
A monarch in thy realm complete, 
And I a monarch—at thy feet. 


WILLiAM WINTER. 





RUDDERLESS. 


Nan and Eve lived together at Appledecombe. This is not 
& very respectful way to speak of them, because, while Nan 
was but a girl, Eve was a married woman and her mother, 
but then she was so young, so absurdly young, to be the mo- 
ther of a grown-up daughter like Nan, that it seems more na- 
tural to call her so, than by her pretty, and rather romantic 
appellation of Mrs. Ashley. And should it be objected that 
Nan is too obviously put into the more honourable position, I 
can only plead that Nan was by far the more important. Why, 
look at their lives. 

Eve had married, while still but a child—a very pretty half 
grown-up child; she had then had Nan, and her husband had 
died ; after which, as to ali change, all excitement in her ex- 
istence, there was written up against it the one word Finis. 
She was very sweet, very gracious, and the country all rourd 
loved and cherished her, as something of a gem; but it had 
come to be an understood thing that the story of her life had 
been told, and she was now only living for Nav. But a wo- 
man can be quite as loveable, and very often a great deal 
more useful, when the story of her life has been told, and she 
has leisure to devote herself to others: and Eve was, with 
many, to the full as popular as her little daughter. Truth to 
say, she was utterly unselfish, sympathetic by nature, and 
very fair to look upon. It was so delightful to talk to Eve, 
said the girls, whilst giving her a minute account of their last 
fancy fair, because she knew all about it; Eve, who had walk- 
ed from the schoolroom to the church, and had entered into 
woman’s estate without ever having once shared in their plea- 
sures. And the mep, all the young men trom the village, 
poured into her ears fuli accounts of their latest love affairs, 
and gathered from her sympathy, that she wel! understood 
them from experienee; Eve, the course of whose love had 
run smoothly, up to the last sad ending, and who was inno- 
cent as a very child of the endless little channels through which 
it may flow. 

Mach more so indeed than her own child, who was gaining 
a very fair knoWledge of the troubles and pleasures of that 
passion, upon the axis of which it is said the world that we 
live in tarns round. For though Nan was guarded like a hot- 
house flower, and held sacred a3 a link between the living and 
the dead, Eve could not entirely shield her from a great many 
evils she brought on herself. By no rule that applied to other 
girle, could youread Nan. She would say one thing, mean 
another, and expect that her thoughts should be divined. Sae 
would sit and eparkle at her mother, all her little quaint say- 
ings an mae through ; then an organ in the street, touch- 
ing, in some dreary old tune, one of Nan’s most delicate 
chords, she would burst out crying where she sat, and when 
her mother, alarmed, astonished, pained, would take her in 
her arms to comfort and console, the room would be ring- 
ing with laughter, before the girl’s tears were dry on her 
cheeks, 

“Can’t help it, mamma,” she would say, “I go up and 
down as if all my inside were made of elastic. Ooe moment 
I am down in the depths,tand the next, some absurd spring 
inside me goes up, and it seems so ridiculous for me to be 
sitting howling on the floor about nothing, and & 
ey at me with such a long face, that I am obliged to 

augh.” 

Which, for one of Nan’s statements, was unusually correct. 
If there had only prizes been given for laughter and tears, how 
many of both Nan would have gained in a year. 

Oaly it will be seen that she was in some sort an anxiety to 
her mother, even while Eve believed there was not, amon 
girls, her equal in the world. Her whole heart was waged 
up in her child, except such portion of it as was buried in the 
waters with her husband, and the one great triumph of her 
lite was Nan’s first ball. 

On that eventful night it was difficult to say whether she or 
her daughter was the more excited. She would let noone but 
herself put the finishing touches to Nan’s iresh toilette, and 


old-fashioned jewels that had belonged to a bride, now sparkl- 
ed and shone on the gir!’s fair neck. But what would any of 
Nan’s subsequent admirers (putting out of the question those 
who —_ possibly be artists) have thought of the piquant 
little belle of an evening, could they but have seen the picture 
before she started for her ball. A bedroom fitted up like a 
boudoir, and hung round with glasses. A girl standing up 
straight from among a featbery mass of whiteness, long glis- 
tening lines of drapery falling from, and ling bright beside 
her on the ground, and a figure scarcely less pretty kneeling 
in a half-dressed condition, and fastening on to her skirt hot- 
house flowers. 

Nap, herself, looks not unlike a flower, with her blue eyes, 
and her lips and cheeks stained into colour; but she still re- 
quires to be looked at artistically, else you might see that the 
blue eyes are flashing light, and the red cheeks blazing with 
impatience. 

“ But see, dear; now look yourself, Nan. _It is exactly six 
inches wide; you couldn’t have one broader than that.” 

“ What dovs it matter if i’s six or sixteen,” retorts Nan, 
“if it isn’t broad enough? It’s no use, mamma, if Jane can’t 
go re in the village and get me another, I won’t wear a sash 
at all.” 

“ Bat your dress looks so unfinished, dear, without.” 

“Yes, | know that, of course,” said Nan, quite unmoved, 
“but if iva to be a question of looking unfinished, or 
wearing that” (“that,” was of course the sash held up 
bigh in the air), “all I can say is, it'll have to look unfin- 
ished.’ 

“ Now Nan, dear, don’t be so impetuous.” 

“I’m not in the least impetuous,” said Nan, who, while she 
declined advice and rejected hints, always denied accusations, 
“ only nothing on earth, you know, mamma, would make me 
&0 to a ball with a——”’ 

And so on, in fact, da capo, ringing the changes. But Eve 
forgot all that was not just gracious in Nan, when with her 
own heart beating paintully, she chaperoned her through the 
open door of the ball-room, and found there no face that was 
sweeter than one that had inherited the beauty of the dead. 
And Eve herself had never looked more like the girl young 
Ashley had chosen, and who had been so admired, when he 
had taken her with him half over the world. 

That evening was a thorough success for Nan, but Eve, 
even while she gioried in it, yet trembled for results. She had 
ensconced herself close to a window, where she could always 
see the well-known puffing of Nan’s dress, and where she could 
even catch little wafts of her talk, as the revolving dances 
brought her round that way. 

Nan had a knack of saying the most unflattering things; 
with her caressing voice, and all the dimples in her tace con- 
tradicting them flatly, so that no compliment could be so deli- 
cious as Nan's lite quaint attempts to set people down, and 
the descent was for them easy, while the blue eye softened the 
sentence, and the very mouth laughed at ils rudeness, But 
all this, though pleasant enough, and a sort of int >xi-aion to 
Cavendisb, a young War-Office swel!, now swingivg round 
with Nao, and inwardly vowing she was “ the nicest girl 
out,” was a considerable source of uneasiness to Eve, whose 
dislike to the old idea of the moth and the candle was constitu- 
tional, and who took no pleasure in watching any game, where, 
as well as a spider, a fly is a'so requisite. 

“ This is our dance, Mies Ashley.” 

This moth was known among his fellows by the name of 
Popham, and for him to have been scorched would have beep 
deemed serious. 

“The next, you will remember, Miss Ashley, is mine.” 

So spoke young Cavendish, wholly ignoring the existence 
of a rival. 

“If you will look at your card, Miss Ashley.” 

“ How foolish!” said Nan, balancing on one foot, to the 
great amusement of a would-be claimant behind her, and with 
all the dimples in her face in full play. ‘‘ Well, you must settle, 
you know; it can’t possibly signify to me.” 

“TI do not hold any lady to an engagement, which she does 
not herself endorse.” 

So said youog Cavendisb, magnificently choice in his words, 
sitting disconsolately down by Eve. 

“Then the dance is mine,” says Popham, and Nan fired a 
Parthian shot. 

“ Mamma, this is Mr. Cavendish, and he is quite nice if you 
talk to h.m of horses, I don’t think he cares much about any- 
thing else.’’ 

Cavendish smiled a little sulkily, and Eve, rather shock- 
ed, hastened to apologise. And thus it fell out, that two 
people very much interested in Nan, were first made ac- 
quainted. 

“ It was not at all fair, you know,” says Cavendish, address- 
ing Eve, and quite ready to talk, when the subject was Nan, 
and the listener was the pretty-looking young mother. “ That's 
the third time this evening Miss Ashley has done the same 
thiog.’ 

“v's only her way, Mr. Cavendish,” returned Eve, a little 
absently, with her eyes somewhat out in the distance, and her 
very dag get together firmly. She did not like the look of 
that Mr. Popham, aod she did not much fancy Nau’s father 
would have done go either, and that was, with Eve, the safest 
of all standards. 

“Tam so glad to know you, Mrs. Ashley,” young Caven- 
dish goes op, “ your daughter and I are very old acquaintan- 
ces.” 


And Eve came back from a somewhat long journey into the 
future, with all a mother’s quick instiact of danger pricking 
round her heart. 

“ Ob,—I did not know.” 

“You don’t remember me,” says Cavendish, blushing like 
agirl. “I've been away such a time, but one of my earliest 
recollections is your daughter. I danced with her at a child- 
ren’s ball, eleven years ago, in this very house. I remember 
her perfectly. She had on a white trock, and black ribbons. 
Now had she not, Mrs. Ashley ?” 

Eve smiled. He was quite right, and she liked him for re- 
membering. Atthe time of which be spoke, Nan was in 
mourning for her father, but Eve had made it slight because 
her child was such a baby, and had dressed her in a white 
frock, and put on ber a black sash (as to whose width, there had 
then been no question), aad sewn black bows on her little short 
sleeves, and passed a black ribbon through her gold-brown 
hair. And now it appeared the little picture was vivid to an- 
other as well as to herself. Nan floating towards them, Pop- 
ham in the background. 

“ Mamma, I don’t at all suppose it’s truae—don’t you move, 
Mr. Cavendish—but we’ve just been told there isn’t a carriage 
to be had, and if it’s a question of walking home, we shall 
have to start before supper.” This was the time for Caven- 
dish. “My dog-cart is put up round the corner, not ten min- 
utes from here. Mrs, Asbley, will you do me the unspeakable 
favour of allowing me to drive you home?’ And thus, though 
Popham took her in to supper, Cavendish droye Nan home at 





night, 





And now, though the tale I would tell may seem that of a 
coquette, 1 must here beg for a distinction. It was not co- 
quetry in Nan that made her sit through the supper with her 
elbows on the table, and her white teeth gleaming brightly 
with every sally that she uttered. It was seoy that in the 
weak loveableness of her nature it came naturally to Nan to 
please. There was in her mind none of the fixed resolve of a 
coquette, to make people love her and then heartlessly throw 
them over. Nor was it mere thoughtlessness, causing the 
same results, but rather a responsive power within Nan, that 
made her for the time in the same mood as those who were 
with her. And this was how it was that while, through sup- 
per, Nan’s little quaint, short sent seemed posed of 
white froth, highly adapted to Mr. Popham’s understanding, 
the drive home at night found her softened, and so gentle, that 
Cavendish would bave then and there fallen in love with her, 
had not the poor fellow already accomplished that desirable 
end with the most commendable zeal some time previous. 
And this was not acting in Nan. Honour where honour is 
duc. Whatever Nan did, at the time, was natural, even though 
her moods were as changing as the wind, and the thoughts of 
one hour inconsistent with the next. 

To-night, in the star-lit drive, she was so subdued and so 
loveable in the calm that came near her so rarely, and became 
her so well, that poor Cavendish had enough to do not to let 
Eve and his horse shift tor themselves while he a Nan’s 
little hand to him closely, and implored her to give it him for 
ever. But this, though for once the danger passed over, was 
what actually came to pass, bringing Nan home in the gloam- 
ing from a haymaking gatheriog hard by. Eve had herself 
been at the gathering, but had been persuaded, much against 
her will, to drive home, leaving Nan to walk, escorted by Ca- 
vendish, who, of course, found himself going their way. This 
went very much against Eve; but then it is difficult to say 
what little project of this kind would have pleased Eve. In 
the abstract, she by no means disapproved of early marriages; 
her own early lite had been too happy for that. In the ab- 
stract, she entirely wished that her daughter should marry ; 
indeed, no known possibility would have so grieved Eve, as 
for Nan to have been condemned to a life shut out from the 
fulness of content she had herself known with young Ashley. 
She had even told herself that of all those who were 
tor Nan, none were so worthy as Cavendish, But all this was 
quite in the abstract, and it went very much against the grain 
that this desirable young man should thus get a chance of 
pleading his cause. This, however, did not much trouble Ca- 
vendish. The gloaming and Nan were both unusually pretty, 
and the combination, I suppose, was inspiriag. pee ing he 
began, almost before poor anxious Eve was carried too far to 
watch their proceedings, or gather from their gestures what 
the subject of conversation might be. 

“Oh, Nan, Nap, you don’t know how I love you!” 

Did she not? Nan’s little heart, though it certainly beat 
fast, was scarcely, I think, throbbing with surprise. And Ca- 
vendish conjugated the most popular of verbe, always, how- 
ever, in the first person, singular. And Nan walked beside 
him, with her ungloved hand white on his arm, and her sweet 
eyes lowered, and all the dimples round her mouth impercep- 
tible—left behind, perhaps, in the charge of Mr. Popham. 
Presently Cavenuish finished up in the same manner in which 
he had been going on all through, “ Dearest.” He had made 
her an offer which, prosaically rendered, was an intimation 
that he possessed nothing, never had possessed anything, did 
not much think he ever should possess avything of sufficient 
magnitude to enable him to support a young wile; still, with- 
out binding herself to him in any way, would Nan give to 
him—grounds for hope? Vague, perhaps, but where would 
Nan’s delicate perceptions have been if at this moment she 
had failed to understand him|? 

And now, am I expected to unravel Nan’s heart? It were 
beyond me. Any ordinary mortal would have said that she 
loved him. Cavendish thought so, and even Nan herself, yet 
we judge from results. But it is not fair{now thus to look for- 
ward into the future. Cavendish did not do so, nor did Nan. 
At his first word, ‘ Dearest,” Nan’s whole heart was stirred ; 
that loving, unstable heart, that so many were longing to gain, 
though heaven only knows whether the m word, pro- 
nounced by Mr. Popham, would not have had much the same 
effect. At last, when they separated, o- were neither of 
them, they said, in anyway bound. ‘oor Cavendish ! 
Not bound? He was bound, at least, to a shipwrecked 
life, whether he for ever remained constant to Nan, 
or whether in his manhood he found there not suffi- 
cient to satisfy whatever iu himself was true, and so, marry- 
ing lately some one far more worthy, would yet have lost his 
first wos conception of woman in the last look he took of 

an. 

pone, Nap, why were your | a so many, if you, foolish, 
could only thus usethem? The love of your mother for Ashley 
bad sanctified both their lives. Cavendish, at night, aloneand 
musing: “ Darling little Nan, what would I not give to be 
able to call her mine now!’ Quite right, Cavend Had 
that been so, then both of your lives might have been dif- 
fent. Nan would certainly have been true to her husband, 
though it is open to question whether she would ever have 
turned into another Eve. Still, I am not at all prepared to 
say, that for Cavendish Nan would not have been sufficient, 
He would have been something out of the common who would 
not have been satisfied with Nan at her best. 

Eve, when she heard of what had occurred, was at once in 
atumultof emotions. Cavendisb,fin her mind, was not equal 
to the husband that bad so long now been dead. This 
granted, was it not sad that Nan must put up with anything 
that was thus proved to fall short of perfection? But this 
suggestion, when hinted at to Nap, by no means met with her 
approval. “Good gracious me, mamma, I am sure he is good 
enough in all conscience. I don’t know how many thousand 
times better than me already.” That was not saying very 
much, but Naa was always to Eve young Ashley’s ter, 
and his virtues were supposed to have descended, though par- 
haps even Eve perceived they bad lessened in the descent. 
Nan looked as if she thought her mother unkind, aod 
Eve took her child in her arin+, and sang to her Cavendish’s 
praiser, the sweetest of all lu!labies to the girl. 

But uow, this story that should run so straight, swerves and 
diverges sadly. Cavendish threw up his home appointment, 
having a much better offered bim abroad, and his last walk 
with Nan before starting was through fields that lay white 
*’neath a harvest moon. Poor Cavendish, through all the 
changes of his after life, that walk stood out clearly before 
him. A flood of light illuminating the bills, and the very 
pretty lines of Nan’s clinging figure, showing, too, her 
with real traces of grief, and glistening on the wet fringes 
her eyes. Dearly as he loved her, she bad never appeared 
bim so sweet as now in her sorrow. “ Nan, my good darlin 
Nan.” And poor little Nan put up her cold before 
face, and sobbed as if her very heart was breaking. 
ing! Eve’s heart had not broken when young Ashley 
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had never once swerved in its allegiance, and knew not the 
meaning of turning. Breaking! Nan’s heart would never 
break. It was composed of too slight materials, was too elas- 
tic, had too much spring ; possessed, in short, (00 much plia- 
ble power. But for all that, her grief was real, and her 
— / ad bitter, and the wound that they flowed from very 
painful. 

And Cavendish went off, being bound for foreign shores, 
and all the passage out his thoughts flew quicker than the 
sea-guils back to England. Back to England? Back to a 
country, back to a village, back to a dear old familiar spot 
where Nan lived. He would sit up high on the ship, lying 
his lengta on the paddle-box, a cigar between his lips, and his 
eyes on the silvery reflection of the moonbeams p)aying on the 
waves. But who shall say what he thought of, or the images 
that rose up before him. All I know is, the beile of the ship, 
having taken a fancy to his sun-burnt appearance, and got 
herself up to the utmost of her power, and flashed fire at him 
from out her very dark eyes, decided at last it was all useless, 
since the good-looking swell smoked steadily, and would not 
look down from the post he had chosen, or even relax the 
muscles of his face. What wonder? There were other eyes 
shining before him. Quieter eyes as last he had seem them, 
and the tones of a voice sweeter far than the belle’s, were 
ringing in his ears. The whole of the little picture he did not 
dare conjure up. The clinging hands, the quivering lips, the 
piteous little face raised towards him. Tbrough the long sum- 
mer nights,when the ship was asleep, the spirit of his dreams 
kept him company. 

And in Eogland, there was Nan crying her eyes out, for 
once totally disregarding her persons! appearance. Eve was 
distressed beyond measure at this half-and-half sort of engage- 
ment. It was wearing the girl out, who was querulous now 
when she spoke, and by no means easy to please. Poor Eve 
ransacked her brain wherewith to charm Nan. She brought 
her all the cleverest books of the day, books that would once 
have delighted Nan, but now she only just looked at them, 
and tossed them unread on the floor. Presently, however, 
there came help to Eve. “Please, mum, Mr. Popham’s re- 
gards, and the flowers, he saye, are for Miss Nan.” A large 
fragrant bouquet of white flowers ; camellias, jessamine, ste- 
phanotes, whiteroses. A faint: tinge of colour in Nan’s pale 
cheeks. The bouquets came daily, but, after a while, a3 was 
perhaps natura!, the message changed. The maid said, “ It 
a3 how Miss Naa felt well enough, Mr. Popham would like to 
come in.” Mr. Popham was by no means a bad specimen of 
Nan’s numerous admirers. An athletic young mao, and very 
well made. He owed a good deal to nature, but his tailor put 
the flaishing touches. Fresh, giving you the idea of a man 
that was fond .of his tub; and his laugh spoke well for his 
digestion. 

“ How ill she looks, Mrs. Ashley. I never saw anyone so 
much changed. Not a bit more colour than her flowers.” 

“ I don’t care about white flowers,” said Nan, petulantly. 

“Ob, Nan! Don’t miod her, Mr. Popham, she has been so 
ill, you know.” 

“ T always mind her,” said Popham. 

And Nan, undergoing a sudden change, caught up the 
flowers and kissed them. “I don’t mean it in the least,” she 
said, holding out her little hand to him ; “not in the very 
least. Say, you know I don’t.” 
oak ~ you don’t. What flowers do you really like, Miss 

ey 

“ Poppies,” said Nan, and so long as they lasted Mr. Pop- 
ham went about with a field-flower fastened in his coat, 
ahongh it must be owned that he picked out the little 

es, 

After which Mr. Popham’s visits became frequent, and 
about the same time, Nan’s elastic spring went up, and the 
sunshine of her nature returned. Ali thoughts of Cavendish 
seemed to have fled from her mind, or the veil of separation, 
through which she now saw him, threw a general indistinct- 
ness, And 80, because a blue sea now rolled between them, 
Nan turned from Cavendish to the fair-haired suitor standing 
ready by her side. 

Eve did not approve of it, though she would not forbid any- 
thing that gave Nan back her old animation. She had no 
especial dislike to Popham ; liked him, indeed, for his kind- 
ness to Nan; but her sympathies were with the absent lover, 
partly no doubt because of his absence. But Popham, one 
day, catching Nan alone, made an open confession of his love. 
And Nan felt pleasantly towards Popham even as she had 
y — ~\ettaae Cavendish, and felt no inclination to tell him to 

esist. 

“ If you can love me,” said Popham, “I shall stay here, of 
course, and be happy, but it you cannot, I must leave the 
place. No, don’t answer me now, Nan, I shall know to-mor- 
row. Ifyou mean me to stay, you must wear a read poppy 
in your dress.” 

The next day Popham haunted the fields, long before the 
hour that Nan and Eve walked; but at last he saw them— 
Nan, in the background, with her eye-lashes lowered, and her 
cheeks a3 red as the poppy in her dress. Ab, Cavendish, 
smoke at your ease, or flirt if you will with the black-eyed 
belle, there need nothing now bind you to England. And 
what possessed Nan? Remember the title of the sketch. 
The girl was rudderless. Every impulse that she felt she 
gave way to. 

But now, how was it that, with two'such lovers as Popham 
and Cavendish, poor Nan should presently have been no bet- 
ter off than many a girl who had not even had one? I am 
afraid it was that she had the fault of 


the Datch— 
Which is giving too little, and asking too much. 


Anyway, Cavendish, on his return at last, chancing to fall 
in with Popham before he met Nan, heard, and for the mat- 
ter of that gave, such a dismal account of Nan’s conduct 
throughout, that the result was, both men gave up their pre 
tensions to her hand; thougb, as Cavendish said when again 
he met her, he had something to do not to récommence woo- 
ing as of old. For one especial point in Nan was the value 
that she set on what was passing out of reach. But Caven- 
dish was aware of the almost magnetic power Nan possessed, 
and would not put himself in her way. Popham, too, was 
perplexed at the whole revelation, and no longer saxious to 
undertake Nan. So both men abscoaded. Popuam svorched, 

et happily open to consolation; and Cavendish heavy at 
eart and bitter in his words, yet still tender over a locket 
that hung from his chain, and which contained a little minia- 

A face set round with a long sunny curl, eyes as blue 
as & summer's day, looking reproachfully out at him, and lips 
that seemed struggling to plead their own cause. Under- 
neath were three golden letters, which, put together, spelt 


“ Mamma, did you ever know any other girl so bad?” 

“ Hush, Nan.” 

“Mamma, no ove ever else has done as I've done; so 
foolish, 80 vain, so weak.” 





“You are always my darling, Nan.” 

This was in the twilight, Nao lying all down on the floor, 
her brown head resting agaiast her mother, the fringes of her 
eyes turned towards her. 

“ Mamma, do you remember when I was a little girl how 
you used to give me texts? You never gave me mine mamma 
—the one that applies to ny life.” 

“ What is it, darling ?” 

And then, in the darkness and quiet, and even whilst Ca- 
vendish held her locket close pressed to his breast, Nan’s qui- 
vering lips pronounced her own sentence : 

“*Uastable as water, thou shalt not excel.’” 

“ On, Nan, Nao, you will break my heart.” 

“If I were to die, mamma, you could write nothing clse up 
against me.” 

“ They shall never write it up, Nan; never, never.” 

How dreary it all seemed to Eve. It was young Ashley's 
daughter, this sad, little girl, who was thus speaking of her 
life as all past. So the years rolled on, and, even as they 
passed, there came news to Appledecombe. Popham, that 
same Mr. Popham who long ago had worn a field flower in 
his coat in honour of a sweetheart, was now bringing home a 
young wife to walk in those very lanes where he had once 
walked with Nan. Nan took it very quietly ; so quietly, that 
people put forth an old idea—that “ that pretty Miss Ashley had 
no heart.” She was still “that pretty Miss Ashley,” though 
the aspect of her beauty was perhaps a little changed. There 
were fewer dimples round the mouth, and it was only on rare 
occasions now that the old light flashed from the eyes. Yet 
still, after all, it was Nan; Nan, sweeter in her saddest mo- 
ments than any other girl at ber brightest and best. 

Mr. Popham’s bride was a very ordinary young lady, with 
not half little Nan’s attractions, but then she had not played 
fast and loose like the blue-eyed girl, who, with her mother, 
was among the first to call on the bride. Nan had insisted 
on paying this visit, and, as Nan’s word was law, Eve had to 
accompany her; and thus, much against her will, she was 
sgain brougbt into contact with a quondam friend. Both 
Popham and Nan behaved very well, but Eve felt constrained, 
and was glad Lo get her daughter out on the cliffs, that took 
them a short cut back to their side of Appledecombe. The 
moon had silvered for herself a bright path across the waters, 
and Eve’s thoughts had, as usua), strayed across the channel 
to the spot where her husband had been drowned, when she 
felt Nan’e grasp tighten on her arm. 

“ See there, mamma; does not that remind you of me?’ 

So Eve looked wher2 Nan pointed, out among the silver 
waves. Just before them was a clear bright space, and there, 
emerging from the darkness, wa3 a little boat, drifting, with 
no aim or object, rudderless. Eve’s heart ached with pain. 
Was there indeed a resemblance between the little boat that 
was tossing before her aad the dear little figure that was 
clinging to her side ? 

Oue scene more, and I have done. A hero is coming into 
my story—a hero who bas been in it before ; but who, of his 
own accord, dropped out, He is coming back now, not that 
he has forgotten Nan’s sia, but that he has forgiven it, and the 
longing upon him grows intense, to sit himself at the helm, 
= steer the little lost boat safely through calm waters to a 

aven. 

So this last picture shows Cavendish possessed, at last, of a 
home of hisowo. A house looking out on the beach, a gar- 
den to which, as the night comes on, he can take himself and 
the cigar that is forbidden in-doors, and dream over all the 
strange chances of his life. He is not there now, but leaning 
over a little table in the drawing-room; beside him stands a 
blue-eyed gir), and they are both looking down at a pictare— 
a drawing—a little sketch made by Nan. 

The wreck of what was onc: a gay little boat, tossed upon 
the waters, clearly at the mercy of the waves, Uaderneatb, 
there is the name written, RUuDDERLESs. 

Not rudderless now. Dearest, dearest Nan, with all the old 
charm round the sweet face and figure, with more than the 
old love shining from the eyes. Not rudderiess now. 

And Eve’s heart was at rest. 


—_-——_—_ 


THE DIVERSIONS OF LA SOLEDAD. 


The Imperial Mexican railway, in the year 1864, was in its 
infancy. The entire line of route had been carefully surveyed, 
and beautifully mapped out; all engineering difficulties had 
been disposed of, on paper, and vast numbers of labourers 
were employed on cuttings and embankments, but nine-tenths 
of the line yet remained to be made. A considerable impetus 
had been given to all kinds of industry in the normally dis- 
tracted country just then. The uctortunate Maximilian had 
accepted the crown from the commission of Mexican “ nota- 
bles” who waited on him at Miramar; and General Almonte 
bad been appoiated president of a Council of Regency uatil 
“ El Principe,” as the emperor elect was called, should ar- 
tive. As for Don Benito Juarez, he was nobody, and, in sporting 
parlance, might be said to be “nowhere.” He was supposed 
to be hiding bis diminished head in the neighbourhood of 
Brownsville, on the frontier of Texas, and | have heard him 
spoken of innumerable times by Mexican politicians(who are, 
I dare say, very ardent Juarists by this time), in the most 
contemptuous terms. The mildest epithet with which he 
was qualified was “ | ladio,” the Indian: President Juarez 
having scarcely any European blood in his veins. More 
frequently be was called “the bandit,” or the “ banished 
despot.” 

So everything looked very bright and hopeful in Mexico; a 
strong French iorce occupying the country ; and the rdilway 
(which was already open for traffic as far as La Soledad) wa; 
being pushed forward towards Paso de Macho. We jogged 
along pretty steadily in our omnibus car; but, until we reach- 
ed a place called Manga de Cilavo, I thought that Mexico 
must be the counterpart of the Egyptian desert. "or miles 
the line was skirted by sandhills. There were more sandhills 
in the middle distance, and the extreme horizon was bounded 
by sand-bills; the whole of which, illamined by a persistently 
ferocious sunshine, offered the reverse of an encouraging pros- 
pect. Luckily there was no sirocco, or the sand would have 
invaded the carriage and choked us. 

Bat with magical rapidity the scene changed, and the desert 
bloomed into fruitfulness amazing. The train plunged iato 
a densely wooded country. We saw thick clumps of trees 
spangled with bi or bending under the load of bright 
hued tropical fruits; the foreground was literally one parterre 
of varigated flowers, and the “cow-catcher” of the engine 
scattered roses as we marched. I begaa to warm into enthu- 
siasm. We hurried by palm trees, cocoa-nut trees, lemon and 
orange groves, and forests of the banana. That tree with its 
broad biood-siained leaves, and its body left and bent by the 
last hurricane and the last rainstorm, swaying and bulging, 
but abating not one jot of its ruby ruddiness, should furnish 








tent liquor; but the fruit of the banana is in reality very 
mh ond oxave; conveying to the mind, in its dulcet mawk- 





ishnese, the idea of sweet shaving paste. It is most tolerable 


when fried, aad served as a savoury dish. And here I may 
remark that the majority of tropical fruits are productive of 
most grievous disappointment when eaten. From the shad- 
dock downward, I don’t think I met any which caused me to 
think disparagingly of the grand avenue at Covent Garden 
in London, or of the Marché St. Honoré in Paris. Abnormal 
size is the principal charscteristic of tropical fruits. They are 
intensely sweet; but the saccharine matter has an ugly pro- 
pensity to turn acid on the stomach and kill you. The fla- 
vour is generally flaccid and iosipid. From this general cen- 
sure must be always excepted the sweet lemon—not the lime 
—a most exquisitely toothsome fruit. 

Ever and anon, in the density of this new and delicious 
landscape, there would occur an opening, revealing a little 
valley vividly green, studded with flowers, and perchance 
with a few scattered wigwams built of palm branches and 
thatched with palm leaves. The Indian women in their sim- 
ple costume—almost invariably consisting of two articles, a 
chemise of coarse white cotton-cloth called “ manta” and 8 
narrow petticoat skirt of red and black, or black and yellow 
striped stuff—looked, at a distance, picturesque enougb. 
Round about all the palm-braach wigwams there were seen 
to be sprawling groups of Indian piccaninnies of the precise 
hue of roast fowls well done. Their costume was even more 
simple than that of their mammas. Mexican scenery, save 
where the massive mountain passes intervene, is one contiau- 
ous alternation. Now comes a belt so mavy miles broad of 
wonderful fertility. Indian corn—the stalks as tall as bea die’s 
staves, the cobs as large as cricket bats—oranges, lemons, 
bananas, sugar, coffee, cotton, rice, cinnamon, nutmegs, and 
all manner of spices. Then, for many more miles, you have 
a belt of absolute barrenness, a mere sandy desert. What IL 
saw of Mexico reminded me of a tiger’s skin—dull yellow. 
desert barred with rich dark brown stripes of fertility. The 
land is like a Sahara diversified by slices from the valley of 
Kashmir. 

The sun was throwing very long blue shadows indeed from 
the objects which skirted our track, when we brought up at 
@ straggling structure of dea! boards, palm branches, and gal- 
vanised tinned iron, or zinc sheds, which did duty as the rail- 
way terminus of La Soledad. We found a number of very 
hospitable gentlemen waiting to receive us; the sleepy tele- 
graphic operator at Vera Cruz having apparently made him- 
self sufficiently wide awake to notify our coming. He had 
done us good service. A cordial welcome aad a gooi dinner 
awaited us. Our hosts were the engineers and surveyors en- 
gaged on the works of the railway; avd the engineer is al- 
ways well off for commissariat supplies. He is the only 
foreigner, the only invader, on whom the rudest and most 
superstitious races look without disfavour; for, trom the lord 
of the neighbouring manor, to the parish priest—nay, to the 
meanest day labourer—everybody has a dim impression that 
the bridge, or the aqueduct, or the railway, will do the coun- 
try good, and that every inhabitant of the district will, sooner 
or later, “ get something out of it.” 

Oar friends of La Soledad were accomplished gentlemen, 
full of the traditions of Great George Street, Westminster; 
pioneers from the Far West; rough Lancashire gangers aud 
bard-handed Cornishmen, Tney were banded together, by the 
responsibilities of a common undertaking, and by the conscious- 
ness of a common danger; for, until within the last few 
weeks, every man had worked with his lifein his hand. The 
station of La Soledad had been attacked by banditti, over and 
over again, and it had been a common practice with the guer- 
rilleros to lie in wait in the jungle, and “pot” the passen- 
gers in passing trains. Even now, the little group were la- 
menting the loss of their managing engineer, who had been 
shot while riding along an unfinished portion of the line. “ The 
colonel lasted six days after they’d hit him,” an American 
overseer of workmen told me ; “ and it was a desperate cruel 
thing, seeing that he left a wife and three small children; but 
he’d had a gocd time, I guess, the colonel had. ‘ Brown,’ he 
ses, turning to me, aud clasping my hand as he lay on the 
mattress in that but over yonder, ‘they’ve done for me at 
last; but I reckon I’ve shot eight of "em since last fall.’ And 
80 be had.” 

There were two other points in which our railway friends 
were cheerfully unanimous. They all concurred io Per 
the Mexicans, and disliking the French. “As for the ba'f- 
castes and Spaniards,” the American overseer remarked, 
“ they’re right down scallywaggs. Hanging’s too good for 
’em; and the only thing that makes me bear the French, is, 
that when they catch a Mexican guerrillero, they cowhide 
him first, and shoot him afterwards, and hang him up as a 
climax. As for the lvjuns, they’re poor weak-kneed crea- 
tures; but there’s no barm in’em. About a hundred will do 
the work of ten stout Irishmen. _I used to try licking of ’em 
at first, to make ’em spry; but, bless you! tney don’t mind 
licking. They just lie down on the turf like mules. Well I 
recollect how the —— of a diligencia makes his team to 
go when they’re stubborn; he just gets down and walks be- 
hind, and he fills his pocket with sharp little stones, and every 
now and then he shies a stone which hits a mule behind the 
ear, and he cries, ‘ Ha-i-a-youp!’ and the mule, he shakes bis 
head, and gallops along full split. When I see my Indian 
peons shirking their work, I just sit on a stone about fifty 
yards off, and every mioute or so I let one of ’em have a peb- 
ble underneath the left ear. The crittur wriggles like an eel 
in a pump-log, and falls a working as though be was going to 
build Babel before sundown.” 

Why the French saould have been so intensely disliked I 
could not rightly determine. That the Mexicans should have 
hated them was feasible enough; but I rarely found an Eng- 
lishman or a German in Mexico who would give the army of 
occupation a good word. 1 have ey! expressed my 
opinion that a Frenchman in a black coat, in light pantaloons, 
in straw-coloured kid gloves, in a blouse and sabots, even, is 
& most agreeable, friendly, light-hearted creature ; but make 
his acquaintance when he is on active service, in a képi aod 
scarlet pantaloons, and I fear you will find that a more arro- 

not, and a more rapacious swashbuckler does not exist. 

nat is the character, at least, which the French warrior has 
gotten in Mexico, ia Algeria, in Germany, in Italy—his 
transient spell of populariny in Mexico in '5¥ excepted—and 
in Spain. 

1 remember that the ragged assemblage of maize, and palm- 
straw, and mud, aad wate buts, which forms the town of La 
Soledad lay in the midst of a broad valley, the sides shelving 
to a rocky base, through which ran a shallow river. I came 
to thia place on the last day of February. Tuere had beea 
heavy rains a few days previously, and there was some water, 
but not much, in the bed of the river. In the summer, the 
rivers of Mexico are a3 dry as the Paglione at Nice; and the 
bridges seem as useless as spurs to the military gentlemen in 

son at Venice. There was a detachment of French in- 
fantry at La Soledad, whose cheerful bugies were summoning 
the wearers of about two hundred pairs of red trousers tw 
the evening repast, of which “ ratatouille,” a kind of gipsy 
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stew, forms the staple ingredient. This evening meal iscalled 
the “ ordinaire,” and is made up of the leavings of the day’s 
rations, and of such odds and ends of victual as the soldiers 
have managed to purchase or forage. There is no such even- 
ing entertainment in the British army. Our men eat their 
clumsily cooked rations in e hurry, and often pass long hours 
of hunger between their ill-arranged meals. The bugle-calls 
of the French brought from the shingly shores of the river 
numbers of moustached warriors who bad been washing their 
shirts and gaiters—socks were not worn by the army of oc- 
cupation—in the stream. It was very pretty to watch the 
red-legged figures winding along the paths running upward 
through the valley, with boards Jaien with white linen on 
their heade. There was a grand background to the picturein 
a mouotain range, rising tier above tier: not in blue delicate 
peaks and crags, asin the Alps, but in solid, sullen, dun- 
coloured masses. Icau recal one pow, with ribbed flanks, 
and a great shelving head, that looked like an old brown lion, 
couchant, 


that no soldier of their nation should be suffered to play in iv 
and that if any knives were used on the disputed question of 
& turn up card, the proprietor should be liable to be hanged. 
But the Mexicans are admirable gamesters, and very rarely 
stab over their play. They prefer lying in wait for you in the 
dark, and admonishing you, by a puncture under the fifth rib, 
or @ ball in the occiput, that you had best not be so lucky at 
cards next time. The gambling-honse had nothing of the 
conventional Frascati or German Kursaal aspect aboutit. It 
wa; — & long wigwam, open in front, and with some rough 
planks on treasels running along its whole length, It remind- 
ed me of a bastily improvised refreshment booth at a cricket 
match. There was no “Tapis vert,” unless the sward on 
which the tressels rested could pass muster as a “ green car- 
pet.” There were no pure Indians present. Gambling, cheat- 
ing and robbing are the business of the Spanish half-castes. 
These exemplary gentry lined the long table, erect, statursque 
in their striped blankets and great coach-wheel hats, motion- 
less, save when they extended their long skinny hands to 


The railway gentlemen resided at a little cantonment of | plant their stakes, or to grasp their winnings. With the ex- 


timber and corrugated zinc buts, the last of which, although 
weather-tight and agreeably repellant of various insects (which 
swarm in wooden structures), were, when the sun shone, in- 
tolerably hot. As the sun so shone babitually, without mercy 
from eight in the morning until six in the evening, the corru- 


gated zinc huts became by sunset so many compact ovens,|about one hundred times more speculatively ruinous than 
suited either to baking, broiling, or stewing, the inmates. | vingt-un or unlimited loo. At La Soledad the stakes were 
However, life in Mexico amounts, in the long run, only to 4| dollars, halves, and quarters, and even copper coins. I saw 
highly varied choice of evils; and devouring insects being | one man win about five pounds on a turn-up. He lost all and 
somewhat more aggravating than a warm room, the engineers | more within the next five minutes, and stalked away appa- 
had chosen that evil which they deemed the lesser. I suffered | rently unconcerned : whether to bed, or to hang himsel!, or 
80 terribly, however, during my sojourn in this highly rarefied | to wait for a friend and murder him, I bad no means ofascer- 
country from determination of blood to the head that I en-| taining. Not many days afterwards | had the honour of being 


treated my hosts to be allowed to sleep under a palm thatch 


io lieu of corrugated zinc. My wish was acceded to—to my | ject, in the City of Mexico. There we were quite conven- 


partial destruction. 


We dined sumptuously on hot stews, made much hotter | lights, powdered footmen, and cool beverages hauded round 
with chiles and “ peperos,” the effect of which last condiment | on silver salvers. In lieu of the poor little silver and copper 
on the palate I can only compare to that of a small shrapnel | stakes of La Soledad, the piles of gold ounces and half doub- 
shell going off in your mouth. We bad plenty of sound claret, | |oons rose to a monumental height; but there was no differ- 
and, if 1 remember right, a flask or so of tha’ white-seal cham- | ence ia the good breeding of the players. The blanketed rap- 
pagne, which at transatlantic tables is considered to be many 
degrees preferable to Veuve Cliquot. A bottle of “Sunnyside” | Monté as the wealthiest dons in Mexico. 
Madeira, warranted from a Charleston “ garret,”’ was also 
produced, We were too recently from Havaca to be unpro-| much amused to observe that one of the most sedulous of the 
vided with Senor Anselmo del Valle’s fragrant merchandise ; | punters was a gaunt balf-caste boy who, in a ragged shirt and 
and, let me whisper to the wanderer, that he who spares no|raggeder diawers, had waited on us at dinner. The young 
efforts to be provided with good cigars in his baggage, will be | reprobate must have risked a year’s wages on every turn-up ; 


at least enabled to make some slight return for the hospita- 
lity he will receive. 


be renewed. 


After dinner we talked Mexican politics—a conversation | summary manner by a French patrol, who marched along the 
which generally resolved itself into three conclusion. First, | length of the booth, sweeping out the noble sportsmen before 


that when things come to the worst, they may mend. Second 
that things had come to the worst in Mexico. 
Maximilian and his empire might last as long as the French 
occupation continued, and as long as his own stock of gold 
ounces and bard dollars held out. I can aver that on this last 
head I never heard any more sanguine opinion expressed dur- 
ing the whole time I was in Mexico. Then we played a hand 
at poker, and tried a rubber at whist, then songs were sung, 
and then we went out fora walk. The French tattoo had 
sounded, anc most of the moustachioed warriors had retired 
to their huts; but there were strong pickets patrolling the 
ttreets, and double guards posted at every gate. When I speak 
of the “ gates” of this place, I allude simply to certain booms 
or logs of timber placed athwart blocks of stone at certain in- 
tervals, and by the side of each of which was a French guard 
hut. When [ allude to La Soledad’s “ streets,” | mean sim- 
ply that the palm-branch and mud-and-wattle huts of the In- 
diaa and balf cast population had been erected in two paralled 


lines, with a few alleys of smaller hovels, with succursals of | and dine together in some rural retreaton delicate viands and 
dung-bills branching from them. Once upon a time I believe | romantic souvenirs. “ They kept to their bond for half a dozen 
La Soledad had possessed a “ plaz9,” several stone houses, | years, when ridicule spoiled their appetites and killed ro- 
aud two churches; but all that kind of thing had been, to use | mance. Fashion had by that time so changed its laws, that 
the invariable American locution when speaking of the ravages | What once seemed graceful had become hideous, and the 
of civil war, “knocked into a cocked-hat” by contending | children of the village where the anniversary was kept |aughed 


partisane. 


e . For, in these far-distant cantonments | thing objectionable in his having adjourned from the dining- 
the stock of cigars is liable to run out, and cau with difficulty | room to the gambling-table. 


Third, that] life at La Soledad beiog terminated, we went to bed. For my 


ception cf an occasional hoarse cry of ‘ Tecoloti’—referring 
to a chance in the game—“ Gaii> todo,” “I win all,” or “ Pi- 
erde el Soto,” “the knave loses,’ there was silence. The 
game was Monté, of which it is sufficient to say that it bears 
a vague affinity to lansquenet and to blind hookey, and is 





present at several entertainments, of which Monté was the ob- 


tional. We gathered in full evening dress. We had wax 


scallions of La Soledad were just as phlegmatic over their 


We watched this small inferno for some time; and I was 


but his employers did not seem to think that there was any- 
About ten o’clock the establishment was closed in a very 


,| them as though with a broom tha! had a bayonetin it. And 





down to their bracelets, the Lisetées who wear their cotillons 
as if they were half inclined to slip out of them; but there 
were also the “ decentes Gratie” whom the poets honoured. 
We have had maids decked in dresses that out-flourished May, 
sweeter than the flower that takes its name from the month, 
and the objects of as happy homage as ever found expression 
in honest, ardent verse, or in prose coined in the heart and 
uttered by the lips. The beauties at whose shrine the purer 
poets bowed were all the more beautiful and winning for the 
veil that wrapped their beauty. Fiesh and blood, like Ben 
Jonson’s Cuaris, but sweetly kerchiefed— 
« Nay, her white and polished neck, 

With the lace that doth « deck, 

Is my mother’s,” 
says Cupid of that exquisite nymph, whose least charm, we 
are further told, lay in what was given for morial eye to 
honestly look on— 


* For this beauty yet doth hide 
Something more than thou hast spied ; 
Outward grace weak loves beguiles.” 


And observe that these poets who thus played with the pretty 


fashions of the mistressea they loved were neither priggish 
themselves nor loved primness in their mistresses. Herrick 
presents his to us as he would ever bave nymphs to be—and 
“a sweet disorder in the dress,” is a fashion to be admit'ed— 
but he has no idea of girls being attractive who have little or 
nothing to wear, or who, at least, wear little or nothing, and 
mistake widely opened eyes for eyes of admiration. He seems 
to have never even seen the ivory shoulders of his Julia; he 
only guesses at them from looking on her face. He has no 
pulse that will move for a prude, but be has a true sentiment 
yd the decking of his love—a joyous nymph in a joyous 
ress :— 


‘* A lawn about the shoulders thrown 
Into a fine distraction ; 
An erring lace which here and there 
Intbrals the crimson stomacher ; 
A cuff neglectful, and thereby 
Ribbons that flow confusedly ; 
A winning wave deserving note, 
In the tempestuous petticoat ; 
A careless shoe-string, in whose tie 
I see a wild civility— 
Do more bewitch me than when art 
Is too precise in every part.’’ 


When Herrick’s poetic ardour leads him away from this out- 
ward fashioning of the nympb, and he contemplates bis Julia 
with not more dress than a modern young votaress of Fashion 
lightly drags about her at an evening party, or 


‘*She that was 
The prime of Paradise,’’ 


he quickly corrects himself, and says with]a good decal of 
license perhaps, after all :— 


“If blush thou must, then blush thou through 


part I sincerely wish 1 had walked about all night, or had lain 
down iu front of the great fire by the French guard-house. 
I must needs sleep in a wooden hut with a palm thatch, and 
I was very nearly bitten to death. There were mosquitoes; 
there were fl.as; there were cockroaches—unless they were 
scorpions—and, finally, ob, unutterable horror! there were 
I sometimes fancy that a few of those abominable 
little insects are burrowing beneath my skin, to this day. 





There is a story of a handsome youvg couple who, while 
pursuing their wedding trip, agreed that, ia memory of the 
event, and to keep up the spirit and sentiment of it, they 
would anoually put on the dress in which they had started, 


A Jawn, that thou may’st look 
As ye pearls or pebbies do 
When peeping through a brook, 
As lilies shrined in crystal, so 
Do thou to me appear ; 
Or damask roses where they grow 
To sweet acquaintance there.” 


Even Prior, whose Chloe, for whom he wrote, was but a 
loose-bodiced, high-kilted hussey, saw the grace and beauty, 
and uses to boot, of becoming fashions worn by the modest 
young. His Henry sets before nis Emma, as among the worst 
consequences of the disguise contemplated in the story, the 
abandoning of the dress tha’ so well became her ;— 

“ No longer shall the bodice aptly laced 


From thy full bosom to thy slender waist, 
That air and harmony of shape express, 


at the eccentric-looking couple as they passed. ‘he thing 


In Li Soledad, we lived in an easy fashion. We dined | was given up. 


without any table-cloth, and with a great mavy more knives 


Fine by degrees and beautifully less ; 

Nor shall thy lower garment’s artful pleat, 
From ee fair side dependent to thy feet, 

Arm thelr chaste beauties with a modest pride, 
And double every charm they seek to hide.” 


It is just the air and harmony here allude. to that seem to 
be wanting in modern costume, especially ia the pictured 


samples of it given in the volume before us, of the prevailing 


Such an end would be the certain result of every such ex- fashions of the last two or three generations, At an earlier 


than forks. We occasionally carved a fowl with a bowie-| periment. Monsieur et Madame Denis, in the old French song, period there was manifestly more taste and appropriateness 


knife. Our claret had been drawa direct from the wood into 
calabashes of potters’ ware, kneaded and fired on the spot, 
and the white-seal champagne had been opened by the simple 
process of knocking the neck off the bottles. Lt was very un- 


conventional when we tallied forth on a stroll to see the mat 


which served as doors to the Indian buts all drawn ou one 
side, and the inmates making their simple preparations for re- 
tiring for the night, such preparations consisting chiefly in 
every body taking off what little he bad on, and curling him- 
eelf up in a ball on the straw-littered ground. The family mule 


3 


was tethered to a post outside, and the background was filled | croquet, all in “ pork-pies” and barefacedness. 


up by the family pigs and poultry. It was the county of Tip- 


perary with a dash of a Bedouin douar, and a poetic tinge o 
the days of the Shepherd Kings of Palestine. Everybody had 
however, not gone to bed. There was life at La Soledad 


life half of a devotional, half of a dissolute kind. Tae stone 
churches, as I have said, bad been “ knocked into a cocked- 


hat,’ but Ave Maria was sounding on a little cracked bel 


suspended between three scaffuld-polee, aud a dusky congre- | to-morrow night,” said a déesse de la 


| | this intrusion on their rights and privileges. 


ae eicie tae an Canaan i i. Sid ray not unworthy of their descent. No small amount of illustra- 
ekg ven ER Ad tm paochiny Among the Crinoline. Our conclusion is that Venus, or Juno, or 
dinner in the swelling crinoline of her bridal time, and ap- ——- — — a very — bn ay amg 4 
pear among her sisters, who are now putting themselves into } be ages; and tae pa —_ ae id’) a ‘die _ 
umbrella-cases with trains to them, aud she will look as if|2¢pended on them for success, would look more ridiculous 
she belonged to another century ; just as a few years ago a still if they could stand with the immortal three, challenging 
young girl in an English “cottage bonnet” and veil would | *2°ber judgment of Paris. 

have looked if she had dropped among a party of nymphs, at 


Wten Talleyrand said of a French lady’s dress or undress, 
(| that it began too late and ended too s90n, his epigram had no 
effect on the fashion. It was the fixed fashion of that day for | is uopersonable instead of beautiful, all young ‘men, and all 
even well-born girls to show much more of themselves than | pretty girls secure in the consciousness of t 
of their dress. They looked so likely to let all drapery slip | will agree. Indeed, it is cruel to hear the way in which heady 
more thaa balf off them, that the coryphées grew jealous of | youth despises ugly girls or fadiug women, however clever, 
“I will dance| whose charm lies in their cleverness only, with a counter- 
danse, “in a wreath for | action in their p'ainness. To hear them, one would think that 


in female costume, wearing which Beauty’s daugbters were 


tion of this matter may be found in this book, The Corset and 





BEAUTY AND BRAINS. 
That lovely woman fulfils only half her mission when she 


eir own perfections, 


gation—all Indians—were kneeling on tbe threshold of a wig-| my head and a couple of assignats tor a tunic!” ‘his was in- | hardoess of feature, like poverty, was a crime voluatarily per- 
wam somewhat larger, but as rudely fashioned, a3 its neigh-| tended as a bit of sxtire; but Maile. Rigaudoa was persuaded | petrated, and that contempt wa; a righteous retribution for 


bours, where aa Indian priest was singing vespers. There 
could not have been a more upconventional church. The 


to refrain from giving it effect, lest her authority in matters of | the offence. Yet their preference, though so cruelly expressed, 
costume should people the French saloons with operatic Eves. 


ia to a certain extent the right thing. When we are young, the 





poor celebrant was despera'ely ragged and diity, and his vest-}| Thence came the old joke tha’, if this threatened fashion | beauty of women has a supreme a traction beyond all other 


ments were stuck over With hitiie spangles aod tarnished 
scraps of foil paper; but he had a fall, sonorous voice which 


seemed to thrill bis hearers strangely. Two wreat twisted | dame Gaubert. 


torecbes of yellow wax were placed on the altar, which looked 
like a huge sea-chest. Another torch, of some resinous wood, 
flamed at the entrance of the hut, and threw the kneeling | well be doubted. 
worshippers into Rembrandt like masses of light and shade. 


should be adopted, it would be at once adopted in Londoa, | possessions or qualities, and there are self-evident reasons why 
and the most tashivaable modiste in Eaglani would be Ma- 


}it should be so. It is ouly as we grow older that we know 
the value of brains, and, while still admiring beauty—as in- 


Whether there has ever been a sense of beauty in the in-| deed who does nut—admire it as one passing by on the other 
ventors of styles, cut, and method of wearing dresses may very | side; a8 a grace to look at, but not to bold, unless accom- 
Beauty, the decent and graceful propriety | panied by something more lasting. This isin the middie term 
of things, is the last matter that seems to be considered by the | ct a man’s life. Old age, perhaps with the unconscious yearn- 


On the altar were the usual paltry little dolls—not much pal- | followers of those who make the fashions. If you turn over | ing of regret, goes back to the love of youth and beauty for 


trier than you may see in the most superb fanes in Italy o 


Spain, but there was singularly unconventional ornament. 
The poor curé of the church, I was told, had waited on the 
railway officials and begged fur something to adorn his fabric 


r 


the Lady's Magazine, from its commencement to its close, and | their own sake; extremes meeting here a3 in almost all other 
thence down Ww the latest number of its numerous successors, | circumstances. The danger is when a young man, obeying 
you will not find a desiga for dress—that is, for a dress to be | the natural impulse of his age and state, marries beauty only, 
worn in “ society”—that bas in it a single quality that can re- | with nothing of more durable wear beneath. The mind sees 


withal: something “European” the hooest man wanted.|commend it to an artist. The eyes of our ancestors got ac-| what it brings, and we love the ideal we create rather than 


They had given him a few dollars, and a couple of those 
enormous: coloured Jamps which at night are fixed in front of 
locomotives. One of these,a red one, another a green one, 
he had fixed on either side of his altar; and there they were 
glariog out of the wigwam like two unearthly eyes. Close to 


tue church was a public gaming-house, to justify Defue’s 


Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there. 


lt was ccntemptuously tolerated by the French, on condition 


morrow, 


and poetic sense meant covered. 





customed to each development of unlovely fancy as it ap-|the reality that exists. A pretty face, the unworn nerves of 
peared, just a3 our own eyes, got reluctantly reconciled to the | youth, the freshness of hope that has not yet been soured by 
hideous fasbion of yesterday, become acquiescent in the mode | diseppointment or chilled by experience, & neat stroke at cro- 
of to-day, and will accept, after slight remonstrance and | quet, anda merry laugh casily excited, made a girl a goddess 
some ridicule, the picturesque or unpictureeque horror of to-| to a buy who is what he himself calls in Jove and his friends 


call spoony. Sbe may be varrow, selfish, spoilt, unfit to bear 


The prettiest sight in the world is a fair and modest Eng- | the burdens of life and unable to meet her trials patiently ; 
lish girl fairly and modestly decked ; and decked in its primitive | she may be utterly uopractical and silly—one of those who 
Bards may praise the|never mature, but only grow old, aud remain great over- 
“solutis Gratie zonis,” the nymphs whose shoulder-straps are | grown children to the end—without judgment, forethought, 
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common sense, or courage; but he sees nothing of all this. 
To him she is perfect, the “jolliest girl in the world,” if he is 
slangy, or the “ dearest,” if be is affectionate; and he neither 
sees nor heeds her potential faults. It is only when she has 
stepped down from her pedestal to the level of the nursery 
floor that he finds out she is but a woman after all, and per- 
haps an exceptional weak and peevish one. Then he knows 
that he would have done better for himself had he married 
that plain brave-hearted girl who would have had him to a 
dead certainty if he had asked her, but whom he 80 unmerci- 
fully laughed at and disregarded when he was making love to 
his fascinating charmer. As years go on and reduce the Hebe 
and Hecate of eighteen to much the same kind of woman at 
forty, with perbaps the advantage on Hecate’s side it of the 
sort that ripens well and improves by keeping, the man feels 
that be has been a fool after the manner of Bunyan’s Passion; 
that he has eaten up his present in the past, and had all his 
good things at once. It he had but looked at the future, and 
been able to wait! But in those days he wanted beauty that 
does not last, and cared nothing for brains that do; and so, 
having made his election, must abide by it, and eat bitter 
bread from the yeast of his own brewing. Many a man has 
cursed, his whole life long, the youthful infatuation that made 
him marry a pretty fool. Take the case of a rising politician 
whose fair-faced wife is either too stupid to care about his 
position, or else who imperils it by her folly. If amiable and 
affectionate, and in her own silly lithe way ambitious, she 
does bim incalculable mischief by exaggeration, and by saying 
and doing exactly the things that are most damaging to bin; 
if stupid, she is just so much deadweight that he has to carry 
with him while swimming up the stream. She is very lovely 
certainly, and people crowd her drawing-room to look at her ; 
but a plain-featured, sensible, shrewd woman with no beauty 
to speak of, but with tact and cleverness, would have helped 
him in bis career far better than would Venus herself if brain- 
Jess. And 80 he finds out when it is too late to change M. for 
N. in the marrisge service. The successful men of small be- 
ginoings are greatly liable to this curse of wifely hindrance. A 
barrister once bricfless and now in silk, an artist once obscure 
and now famous, who in the days of impecuniosity and Be- 
hemianism married their ladyship’s pretty daughters, and 
towards the meridian of life find themselves in the front ranks 
of la haute volée, with a wite apiece who drops her h’s and 
multiplies her s’s, know the full bitterness of the bread baked 
from that hasty brewing of theire. Each woman may have 
been beautiful in her youth, and each man may have loved his 
Own very passionately ; but if she bas nothing to supplement 
her beauty, ifshe bas no brains to fall back upor, and by 
which she can be educated up to his present social position 
as the wife of his successful maturitv, she isa mistake. Mr. 
Dickens was quite right to kill off pretty childish Dora 
in David Copperfield. If she bad lived she would ba e been 
like Flora in Bleak House, who indeed was Dora grown old 
but not mutured, with all the grace and beauty of her youth 
gone, and nothing else to take their place. 

Men do not care for brains in excess in women. They like 
& sympathetic intellect which can follow them, and seize their 
thoughts as quickly as they are uttered, but they do not much 
care lor any clear or special knowledge of facts ; and even the 
most philosophic among them would rather not be set right 
in a classical quotation, an astronomical calculation, or the 
exact bearing of a political question by a lovely being in tar 
Jatane whom he was graciously unbending to instruct. Neither 
do they want anything very strongminded. ‘To most men, 
inceed, the feminine strongmindedness that can discuss 
immoral problems without blushing, and despise religious 
observances as useful only to weak souls, is a quality as un- 
‘womanly as a well-developed biceps or a huge fist would be. 
It is sympatby, not antag it is comp hip, not riv- 
alry, still less supremacy, that they like in women; and some 
women with brains as well as learning—for the two are not 
the same thing—understand this, and keep their blue 
stockings well covered by their petticoats. Others, en- 
thusiasts for the freedom of thought and intellectual rights, 
show theirs defiantly, and meet with their reward. Men 
shrink from them. Even clever men, able to meet them on 
their own ground, do not feel drawn to them, while al] but 
high-class minds are dwarfed and humiliated by their learn- 
ing and their moral courage. And this is what no man likes 
to feel in the presence of a woman, and because of her super- 
jority. But the brains most useful to women, and most be- 
fitting their work in life, are those which show themselves in 
common sense, in good judgment, and that kind of patient 
courage which enables them to bear small crosses and great 
trials alike wilh dignity and good temper. Mere intellectual 
culture, however valuable it may be in itself, does not reach 
to the worth of this kind of moral power; for as the true 
domain of woman is the home, and her way of ordering her 
domestic life the best test of her facultier, mere intellectual 
culture does not help in this; and, in fact, is often a hindrance 
rather than ahelp. What good is there in one’s wife being an 
accomplished mathematician, a sound scholar, a firet-rate 
musician, a deeply-read theologian, if she cannot keep the 
accounts square, knows nothing of the management of children, 
lets herself be cheated by the servants and the tradespeople, 
has not her eyes opened to dirt and disorder, and gives way 
to a fretful temper on the smallest provocation? The pretty 
fool who spends half her time in trying on new dresses and 
studying the effect of colours, and who knows nothirg beyond 
the Jast new novel and the latest plate of fashions, is not a 
more disastrous wife than the woman of profouod learning 
whose education has taught her nothing practical. They 
stand at the opposite end of the same stick, and neitherend gives 
the true position of women. Indeed, if one must havea fool in 
one’s house, the pretty one would be the best, as, at the least, 

leasant to look at; which is something gained. The intel- 
ectual fool with her head always in hooks and “ questions,” 
and her children dropping off like sheep for the want of 
womanly care, is something more than flesh and blood can 
tolerate. The pretty fool cannot help herself. If nature was 
but a stepmother to her, and left out the best part of her wits 
while taking such especial care with her face, it is no fanit of 
hers ; but the intellectual fool is a case of maladministration 
of powers, for which she alone is responsible; and in this par- 
ticular alternative between beauty and brains we would go 
in for beauty without a shadow of doubt. 

Ball-rooms and dinner-tables are the two places where cer- 
tain women most shine. In the ball rooms Hebe is the queen, 
and has it all her own way, without fear of rivals save such 
as are of her own clases. A very few men whocare for danc- 
ing for its own sake certainly will dance with Hecate if she is 
light on hand, keeps accurate time, and manages her feet with 
scientific precision; but to the ruck of youths, Hebe, who 
jerks herself into step every second round, but whose lovely 
face and perfect figure makes up for everything, is the partner 
they all besiege. Only to those exceptional few who regard 
dancing as a serious art would she be a bore with her three 
jumps and a hop; while Hecate, waltzing like an angel, 
would be divise in spite of her high cheek-bones, and light 











green eyes (i fleur de téte, But at a dinner-table, where a man 
likes to talk between the dishes, a sympathetic listener, if not 
absolutely frightful, and with pleasant manuers, to whom he 
can air bis stalest stories and recount bis personal experiences, 
is preferable to the prettiest girl if a simpleton, and able only 
to show her small white teeth in a silly smile, and say “yes” 
and “indeed” in the wrong places. ‘he ball-room may be 
taken to represent youtb, and the dinner-table maturity. The 
one is the apotheosis of mere beauty, in clouds of white mus- 
lin and a heaven of flirting; the other is solid enjoyment, 
with brains to talk to and beauty to look at, in just the pro- 
portion that makes life perfect. A well-ordered dinner-\able 
is a social microcosm ; and, being so, this is the blue riband 
of the arrangement. 

Every woman is bound to make the best of herself. The 
strongminded women who hold themselves superior to the 
obligations of dress and manner, and all the pleasant little 
artificial graces belonging to an artificial civilization, and 
who think any sacrifice made to appearance just so much 
waste of power, are awful creatures, ignorant of the real 
meaning of their sex—social Graiw wanting in every charm 
of womanhood, and to be diligently shunned by the wary. 
This making the best of themselves is a very different thing 
from making dress and personal vanity the first considerations 
in life. Where women c general fail is in the exaggerations 
into which they fall on this and on almost every other ques- 
tion. They are apt to te either demireps or devotees, frights 
or flirts, faehionable to an extent that lands them in illimitable 
folly and drags their husbands’ names through the mire; or 
they are eo dowdy that they disgrace a well-ordered drawing: 
room, and in an evening party, among nicely-diessed women, 
stand out as living sermons on slovenliness. It they are 
clevem they are too commonly blue-stockings, and let the 
whole household go by the board for the sake of their fruit- 
less studies ; and if they are domestic and good managers 
they sink into mere servanls, ;never open a book eave their 
daily ledger, and never have a thought beyond the cheese- 
monger’s bill and the butchei’s prices. They lack that fine 
balance, that accurate self-measurement and knowledge of re- 
sults, which goes by the name of common sense, and which 
is the best manifestation of brains they can give, and the one 
which men most prize. This is the most valuable working 
form of intellectual power, and has most endurance and vilal- 
ity ; and it ie the form which helps a man on in life, when he 
bas found it in his wife, quite as much as money or a good 
connexion. So that, on the whole, brains are before beauty in 
the solid things of life. For admiration, and personal love, 
and youthful enjoyment, beauty of course is supreme; but as 
we cannot be always young or a)ways apt for pleasure, it is 
as well to provide for the days when the danghters of music 
shall be brought low, and the years draw nigh which have no 
pleasure in them. 


M. THIERS. 


Louis Adolphe Thiers was born at Marseilles on the 16th 
of Apri), 1797. His father, an ouvrier of the port, was, if we 
may believe his son’s biographers, a person of rather a disre- 
putable character; but his mother, a near relative of the poet 
Chenier, was an excellent woman, and to her he was indebted 
for his earlier education. When Napoleon founded the Lycee 
of Marseilles, young Thiers, whose parents were very poor, 
was a successful candidate for one of the free bourses with 
which that excellent institution was endowed. During the 
earlier period of bis school life he was looked upon as aa incor- 
rigible mauvais sujet ; his passion for barley-sugar and green 
apples, and his aversion for books, led him to omit no oppor- 
tunity of converting the latter into cash in order to procure a 
poe of his favourite delicacies. His exuberant spirits car- 
ried him on to the perpetration of many a boyish prank, which 
rendered him the hero of his schoolfellows, and the terror of 
the masters. On one occssion be spread some sticky sub- 
stance on the chair of one of the masters, whose frantic efforts 
to rise from his seat set the class in a roar. On another occa- 
sion he secured a cat in his desk before school-hours ; duriog 
lessons he inclosed the poor animwal’s paws in nutshells, and 
suddenly let her off under the table; puss, terrified at the 
noise produced by her boots, rushed about the room, uttering 
mews of despair. The scene of confusion caused by this 
strange representation of “ puss in boots” can be more easil 
imagined than described. However, it led to the offender's 
reformation ; after being sobered by a week’s confinement in 
the blackhole, he received a severe,reprimand from the head- 
master, who deeply humbled the poor boy by giving him te 
understand what his position as a “ bursar” really was. He 
took this reprimand greatly to heart, became obedient and 
studious, and during the remaining years of his stay at school, 
he generally stood at the head of his clase, and carried off the 
first prizes. 

In Waterloo year, young Thiers left the Lycee, and went to 
Aix to study the Jaw. During the period of his legal studies, 
he sowed his political wild oats, and by his vigorous enuncia.- 
tion of Republican principles he drew down upon himself the 
disapprobation of the professors (Louis XVIII. was then 
king), but was generally beloved by his fellow-students. At 
this time the Academie of Aix offered two prizes for an essay 
on Vauvenargues. Thiers, who was ore of the competitors, 
was indiscreet enough to read his essay to a number of 
friends; this came to the ears of the judges, who thus learned 
which was Thiers’ essay, and determined not to adjudge the 
prize to the Republican student. They accordingly awarded 
no prize that year, and appointed the same subject for the 
following yeai’s competition. When the next year came 
round, Thiers sent in his old essay again, aud the second prize 
was awarded to it ; the first prize was given to an essay which 
had come straight from Paris. A fashionable audience filled 
the room on the occasion of the distribution of the prizes; 
fancy the discomfiture of the judges when on opening the in- 
closure which contained the name of the successful candidate, 
they found the well-known signature of Adolphe Thiers. The 
roar of laughter with which the assembly greeted the publica- 
tion of the name added to the confusion of the judges, and the 
prizeman was borne in triumph through the streets by bis fel- 
low-students. 

Mignet, so well known as the historian of the Revolution, 
studied law at Aix at the same time as Thiers, and they were 
both called to the Bar in 1818. Ajter three years experience 
of the dulness of professional prospects at Aix, they went to- 
gether to Paris. Thiers, by dint of pushing and determina- 
tion, soon gained the good-will of some influential persons, 
and he had not been many months in Paris before he had a 
choice of several desirable positions, one_of which was a post 
on the staff of the Constitutionnel, which he naturally chose. 
It was not long before his articles began to excite observation. 
The vigour and animation of his style attracted the attention 
of the publishers of “ Resumes de |'Histoire de France,” who 
asked him to undertake the period of the Revolution. Such 
was the origin of bis “ Histoire de la Reyolutiop,” 3 work 





which attained an amazing reputation, and was speedily trans- 
lated into all the principal languages of Europe. 

The success of his history of the Revolution encouraged him 
to proceed in the same course, and be for some time enter- 
tained the idea of writing a Universal History. In order to 
prepare himself for this task he was about to make a journey 
round the world, when his thoughts were turned into a dif- 
ferent channel by the political excitement that followed on 
the accession to office of the Polignac Ministry (August, 1829), 
and which seemed to presage some greatchange. Thiers now 
entered hotly into the political arena, and his pen did good 
service in aid of the Charte, and against the Ministry of the 
minority. At the beginning of the following year he, in con- 
junction with Mignet, founded the National, in which a change 
of dypasty was soon openly advocated. Through his new 
journal Thiers urged the Chambers to reject the budget; they 
followed this advice, and thus reduced the King to such & 
position that he issued the fatal ordonnances of July, which 
were the immediate occasion of the Revolution of 1830, com- 
monly known as the Revolution of July. Thiers took a very 
prominent part in the events of these stormy days. He drew 
up the protestation of the journalists against the ordonnances, 
and his name was the second in the long list of those who ap- 
pended their signatures to it. Though he had boldly endan- 
gered his bead by this proceeding, he felt his courage sink 
when the fighting began in the streets, and he fled to Mont- 
morency, where he took refuge in a friend’s house. On the 
29th July he returned to Paris, and had the good fortune to 
be selected to draw'up the address in favour of the Duke of 
Orleana, and on the following day he and Scteffer bad an in- 
terview with the Duchess of Orleans and Madame Adelaide, 
at Neuilly; the result is well known—after a little hesitation, 
the proposal of the deputies was accepted, and the Duke of 
Orleane became the citizen-king, Louis Philippe. 

The active part which Thiers had taken in promoting the 
accession of the Orleans dynasty gave him a great political 
opening, and he was not the man to let such an opportunity 
slip. When Lafitte became Finance Minister and President 
of the Cabinet on the retirement of Baron Louis in the No- 
vember following the Revolution of July, Thiers was ap- 
pointed his Secretary of State, and in that position he display- 
ed an activity and skill which soon made him virtually the 
chief of the Ministry. He had shortly before been elected de- 
puty by Aix, baving won the constituency by his Kepublican 
professions. His conduct in the Chamber was hardly con- 
sistent with his professions on the hustings, but consistency 
was never one of bis distinguishing qualities. 

In 1834, France was very much disturbed, and internal 
affairs required the hand of a vigorous administrator; the 

rtfolio ot the Interior was accordingly again intrusted to 
Thiers, who gained much credit by the promptitude with 
which he overcame the terrible insurrections of Paris and 
Lyons. He evinced no want of couraze on this occasion, but 
boldly showed himself at the barricades and had two men 
sbot down at his side. In order to soothe the angry feelings 
of the people, he urged the grant of a general amnesty to all 
political offendere, and being unable to induce the King to 
adopt this politic course, he resigned in October. This event 
was soon followed by the dissolution of the Cabinet, and on 
its reconstruction in November, under the presidency of Mar- 
shal Mortier, Thiers was persuaded to return to his old post. 
This Ministry lasted only for a few months, and was suc- 
ceeded by one presided over by the Duc de Broglie, in which 
Guizot also held office. Thiers retained the portfolio of the 
Interior, notwithstanding the fact that the doctrinaire party 
was so largely represented in the new Cabinet. 

At the carly age of forty, Thiers attained the great object of 
@ statesman’s ambition. In February, 1836,a new ministry 
was formed under his presidency, and in which he held the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs, During his ministry, which was 
not of long duration, some important measures were passed 
relating to custom-duties; internal navigation was promoted 
by lowering the tariffs, and national industry was encouraged 
by means not always in concord with the true principles of 
political economy. The Spanish question was the chief mat- 
ter which engaged the attention of the Foreign Office at this 
time ; the new minister, ever eager to maintain and extend 
French influence in Europe, was an ardent advocate in fa- 
vour of intervention in the affairs of the Peninsula. The 
King, after having for a while sided with his minister, soon 
determined upon a course of non-intervention, which resulted 
in Thiers’ resignation towards the end of August, 1836. After 
a considerable interval passed in the cool shade of opposition, 
our statesman sgain rose to the head of affairs in March, 1840, 
when he was fur the second time intrusted with the foreign 
porttolio and the presidency ot the Cabinet. He had now 
reached the summit of his political fortunes. He hastened to 
signalize his term of office, which was again destined to be 
very brief, by the proclamation of a general amnesty to all 
political offenders. Another very popular measure of this 
ministry was the passing of the grant for the transfer of Na- 
poleon’s remains, to which we have already alluded. The 
Foreign Office was chiefly occupied with the Eastern question, 
which was then in one of its most embarrassing phases ; the 
King’s unwillingness to enter fully into the warlike plans of 
his minister led to the latter’s resignation towards the end of 
October, 1840, and he never again returned to office. For the 
next few years he took less part in the debates of the Cham- 
ber, and occupied himself with the beginning of the great 
work with which his name will ever be associated—“ L’ His- 
toire du Consulat et de |’Empire.” The first two volumes of 
this work appeared in March, 1845, and it was universally ac- 
a that the new history was far superior to the au- 
thor’s “ History of the Revolution.” Volume succeeded volume 
till the work was completed by the issue of the twentieth 
volume in 1863. It is a wortby record of the interesting pe- 
riod of which it treats. The qualities which had been so 
warmly eulogized in the author’s youthful production were 
equally conspicuous in this work of his maturer years. The 
clear and Juminous manner in which he traces the connection 
between the various transactions—military, diplomatic, and 
fiuancial—which were so complicated from the very extent of 
the empire over which Napoleon ruled, is a distinguishing 
feature of this vast work. If there is anything to which we 
would take exception in the general execution of the work, it 
is the extreme length to which it is drawn out—a fault which 
would be unbearable but for the all-engrossing interest of the 
subject-matter. Other historians of Napoleon have beer led 
by the attractive nature of the military portions of bis history 
to neglect other matters equally deserving of serious attention. 
Thiers has not committed this mistake; while entering with 
scrupulous minuteness into all the details of the numerous 
campaigns of Napoleon and his generals, he examines with 
at Jeast equal attention the more hidden transactions of in- 
ternal administration and diplomacy. 

In 1845 and the concluding years of the reign of Louis 
Philippe, Thiers made his appearance more frequently in the 
Chamber, and offered an active opposition to Guizot’s Govern- 
ment, He inyeighed angrily against the impolicy of that 
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statesman’s conduct in opposing the annexation of Texas by 
the United States, and thus losing a great opportunity of 
gaining the firm friendship of that powerful republic. From 
1848 to 1851 Thiers sat as representative of the Seine In!é- 
rieure in the Republican Assemblies which then governed 
France, and he was looked upon as the leader of the great 
party of order. In June, 1851, in a debate on the commercial 
regime of France, he delivered a great tirade against the Free- 
trade system ; we have recently seen that time has not en- 
lightened him on this head, and that he is still as ardent a 
Protectionist as ever. 

After the coup d état, Thiers, who (though he had voted in 
favour of the election of Louis Napoleon as President of the 
Republic) was strongly opposed to his arbitrary pretentions, 
was arrected, and by a decree of the 9.h January, 1852, ban- 
ished for a time from France. During the period of his 
banishment, which Jasted till the following August, be travelled 
in Belgium and Eogland. On his return to Paris he lived in 
dignified retirement, and spent his time in completing bis 
great history. The decree of the 24th of November, 1860, 
which moditied the Imperial régime and gave more power to 
the legislative bodies of the state, led to the return to public 
life of many old politicians, At the elections of 1863, Thiers was 
requested by the constituents of one of the electoral districts 
of Paris to represent them in the Corps Législatif. Thioking 
that he could now reappear with dignity on the political stage, 
he accepted the offer, and was returned by a large mejority. 
He has since spoken frequently on questions of home policy 
and finance; he spoke powerfully, but, (anfortunately for 
France) ineffectually, against the Mexican Expedition ; be has 
proved a warm supporter of the temporal power of the Pope, 
and, true to his old policy, he has been warlike in his language 
with respect to Prussis. We need hardly remind our readers 
of his greet Protectionist speech which lately attracted general 
attention. Thiers isa member of the Académic Francaise, 
where he succeeded Andrieux, in 1833, aid many other liter- 
ary and scientific institutions. To his “ Histoire du Consulat 
et de l'Empire” was awarded the grand prix of 20,000 francs, 
by the Institute in 1863. In addition to his histories he has 
written several other works, amongst which we may mention 
“Law et son Syst@me de Finances” published in 1826, and 
“De la Proprié é,” written in 1848, in opposition to the 
ductrines of the Socialists. It is said that he is now engaged 
on a History of Florence. 

In consistency—a quality more esteemed in political life 
thirty years ago than it appears to be at the present day— 
Tbiers has been sadly deficient, Starting in life as a Re- 
publican of a decidedly reddish hue, be, on taking office, dis- 
carded his égaiité principles so suddenly as to render himself 
suspicious to his supporters. It he was insincere in the Re- 
publican professions which he made to the constituents of Aix, 
we believe that he acted conscientiously in endeavouring to 
establish a corstitutional monarchy, in which the king should 
reiga but not govern, and a responsible ministry should secure 
the liberties of the subject; there is no room for doubt that he 
considered such a form of government most likely to prove 
beneficial to his country. He has been so frequently accused 
of having used his peculiar means of information as minister 
for the accumulation of wealtb, that we fear this stain must 
remain on his character. As an orator his position is respect- 
able, but he cannot be ranked in the first clase, and important 
a3 the part is which he has played on the politcal stage, bis 
historical works will constitute his chief title to fame. 

————_@9——_—_—_—_—_ 


COLONIAL GARRISONS. 


We last week stated that over 50,000 men, out of an army 
of 137,000, were employed in our colonial possessions, at a 
cost to this country of £5 388,000, towards which the colonists 
contribute, in strangely unequal proportions, £365,000, leaving 
a balance of something over three millions to be defrayed by 
English taxpayers. Let us now see how these troops are dis- 
tributed, aad how far the places which they occupy are 
benefited by their presence. As we said before, such posses- 
sions as Gibraltar, Malta, and Bermuda must be excluded from 
the category of colonial garrisons, as they are maintained for 
“ Imperial purposes "—whatever that may mean. Gibraltar, 
which old-fashioned people continue to call the key of the 
Mediterranean, bas long since ceased to be of the slightest 
military or political importance to us. * * Malta absorbs 
between six and seven thousand men, and this garrison is 
notoriously insufficient for its defence. * * As regards 
Bermuda, we are busy building fortifications there; and so, 
of course, we must have, at least, two thousand soldiers to 
superintend their structure, and to occupy them when com- 
plete. Their annual cost is about a quarter of a million. 

To begin with our North American Colonies, we find that 
these absorb no less than 16,000 men, at an annual cost con- 
siderably exceeding one million sterling, towards which the 
Colony contributes nothing. Now, considering that these 
people are so well able to take care ot themselves, that for many 
years past they have been granted the blessing of responsible 
Government, and that the official who is sent to represent 
British authority in their dominiuns, is allowed no more 
power over them than a beadle can exercise over a dean and 
chapter, for all his fine clothes, it is not very clear why we in 
this country should be called upon to provide them with an 
army. It can bardly be alleged that a yor 80 capable of 
relf-government should be incapable of self-defence; or if 
their population were too weak or too busy to find soldiers 
among themselves, they might, at any rate, pay the cost of the 
substitutes which the mother country provides. But no; we 
are taxed both in men and in money; and for what? To 
maintain a force far too large and costly to be useful as a 
police, and too small to be of the slightest use in the event of 
the only war which could endanger Canada. If anything could 
put it into the heads of the Americans to invade that country, 
it would be the temptation to defeat an English army; and 
should we ever be at war with the United States, we should 
either be compelled to waste the military strength of the 
British Empire in fruitless attempts to protect a line of fron- 
tier so extended as to b:ffle defence, or to see our garrisons 
shut up in one or two strongholds, while the enemy ravaged 
the country. The independence of Canada must rest entirely 
upon the will and power of ts population ; and the presence of 
a small English army is only calculated ta weaken their reliance 
upon themselves, and to act as an writant to their thin-skinned 
neighbours. 

The Cape of Good Hope, with its little outport of St. Helena, 
eccupies some 4,000 English soldiers, aud co:ts us aboat 
£322,000 a-year, of which the colonists pay £20 000. They are 
a sturdy, enterprising, money-making people, of very mixed 
race and origin, but perfectly agreed upon the advantages of 
having troops at their disposal, who pretect them in their 
raids upon the natives, joi from time to time in extermin- 
ating excursions, snd who, by waging a continuance of petty 
wars, have contributed to create a splendid market for colon- 
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rected rather to curbing than encouraging the acquisitive 
- of the colonist, and to protecting aboriginal rights; but 
it we were to extend that policy of non-intervention which 
we are beginning to adopt with regar| to powerful foreign 
countries, to our Colonies, it would have a very wholesome 
effect, Squatters and other pioneers of European civilisa'ion 
would, ifleft to themselves, band t gether to meet aggression, 
and at the same time learn to become a litle more scrupulous 
and considerate for the rights of others. 

The Australian Colonies are not excessive in their demands 
upon us. In proportion as they are required to pay for the 
cost of their military establishments, they become sensible of 
the uselessness of the English troops for colonial purposes. 
New Zealand, where, but three or four years ago, we main- 
tained 12000 men, bas just sgreed to the withdrawal of the 
last remaining battalion, and professes its ability to take care 
of iteelf, rather than consent to pay for the maintenance of 
& garrison. We have no fears of the result. The colonists 
will not exterminate the Maoris, nor will the natives make 
a banquet of settlers and feed upon missionaries; but we still 
maintain & much larger number of troops in Australia than 
we are justified in doing; and after deducting the colonial 
contribution, a balance of £100,000 remains to be paid out 
of Imperial revenues. 





We have now accounted for about 35,000 men whom we 
maintain for the benefit of the Colonies at a cost of £2,340,000; 
the remaining 15,000 men are scattered Over various tropical 
stations, all of which are more or less fatal to the constitution 
of Europeans. Hitherto our objections have been based on 
considerations of policy and economy; we must now add 
considerations of humanity; but the question is too large a 
one to be dismissed with a few words, and we reserve it, 
as the object of a concluding review of the wastefuiness of 
our military expenditure of men and money.—London Ev- 
aminer, ‘ 

—_e—___— 
RITUALISM IN CANADA. 
IMPORTANT ACTION OF THE ANGLICAN SYNOD, 

We gather the following particulars rezpecting the interesting, 
and somewhat important movement in the Church, from the To- 
ronto Globe of 22d inst. : 

The Provincial Synod of the Anglican Church has just cloved 
its sittings in Montreal, after a session of nine days, and it may 
be well to set forth clearly to our readers iis action on the sub- 
ject which has excited so much interest of late, under the name 
of Ritualism. It will be remembered that a Synod meets annu- 
ally in each Diocese, under the presidency of its own Bishop, 
composed of all the clergy, and two or more lay delegates from 
each congregation within the Diocese. But every three years a 
Provincial Synod assembles, composed in this manner:—The 
Bishops meet by themselves, and form an Upper House or eccle- 
siastical Senate, while twelve clerical and twelve lay delegates 
from each of the five Dioveses, chosen by the respective Synods 
of Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Huron and Ontario, constitute 
with their Chancellor and Prolocutor,a Lower House, very 
much resembling, in its constitution, the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland. Such, theu, is the supreme ecclesiastical 
Court of the Anglican Church, which has been sitting for the last 
ten days at Montreal. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the intricacies of a con- 
test carried on with as ekilful tactics on both sides as ever were 
witnessed on the floor of Parliament: suffice it to say that the 
message from the House of Bishops were accepted as the basis of 
action, and the following deliverance adopted by the Lower 
House, and finally confirmed by the Bishops. When the vote 
came to be taken the names were called for; but it soon became 
apparent that the majority would be so large that their opponents 
got frightened at the prospect of figuring before the country as the 
Select Ritualists¥of Canada, and the vote was declared unanimous, 
The following is the decision :-— 


* Resolved by this Synod that the elevation of the elements in 
the celebration of the Holy Commnuion: the using ot incense 
during Divine service, and the mixing of water with the sacra- 
mental wine, are hereby forbidden in the Church of this Province. 
And whereas the rubric at the end of the Communion office en 
acts that the bread shall be such as is usually eaten, the use of 
Water bread is hereby forbidden. And this Synod express their 
disapprobation of the use of lights on the Lord’s Table, and ot 
vestments, except the surplice, stole or scarf, and the academic 
hood, in saying the public prayers and administering the sacra- 
ments and other rights of the church; and their determination 
to prevent, by every lawful means, their introduction into the 
Church of this Proviace.” 

This is a clear and unmistakeable utterance of the Anglican 
Church in Canada, on a queetion for which the Church in Eng- 
land bas found no solutiov. The Bishops proposed to forbid 
“altar lights.” The Lower House otjected to the word “ altar’ 
even in eo inoffensive a form, and it became “ Lights on the 
Lord’s Table.” The Hon. J. H. Cameron, who came into the 
House towards the close of the debate, gave his distinct opinion, 
that ia all that was forbidden “ the resolution of the Synod was 
equally binding asa Canon.” We heartily congratulate the friends 
of simplicity of worsbip on a triumph so sigual, and to many, we 
suspect, 80 unexpected. 

a 


A FEEBLE LETTER SENSIBLY CRITICISED. 


* * We notice that it is the babit of many of our countrymen 
travelling abroad to address letters to leading journals on subjects 
connected Lowever remotely with American iastitutions or Ame- 
rican politics, and it pleases us to read them, although we doubt 
whether they have the salutary effect which possibly they ought 
to have, In this country the unsolicited v ews of foreiguers on 
American topics are apt to be regarded as impertineut, and it is 
not unlikely that many Englishmen to consider the liverally prof- 
fered advice of our clever Yankees who chance to be tripping it 
through the British Islands, It is because of this not unnatural 
prejudice against foreign interference with questions of a local 
character that we do not look for any immediate effect from Dr. 
Bellows’s letter on the Irish Church question in England, In 
truth, we thiok that it will attract more attention and provoke 
more criticism here than across the;water. 

be Doctor has a case to make out, aod he argues it some- 
what like a lawyer. By which remark we do not mean that he 
is the least bit disingenuous Or sopbistical ; only that he presents 
one side of the case in its best possible ight. He starts out to 
prove that the Irish Church ought to be disestablished in order 
to placate the ill-will of the Irish-Americans towards England, 
and so put an end to one fruitful cause of trouble between the 
United States and that country. He says: “1 am eure that the 
di blishment and disendowmentof the Irish Church will bave 
& most important e“.ct in stopping the mouth of Irish emi- 
greats, and deprive t em of one of their main weapons of offeace 
and their chief brands of inflammation.” Of course, Dr. Bel- 
lows firmly believes this to be true, or he would not say it; but 
we do not think that his opinion is warranted by the facts, The 
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Irish complaints against England, as we have read them for a 
series of years in Irish-American newspapess, in the shape of 





editorials, reports of meetings and cummunications, filling up 
all the columns excepting those devoted to advertisements, bave 
been directed not egain:t the Irish Church establishment, but 
against the whole system of English government in Ireland, It 
was not until Mr, Gladstone produced his disestablisbment 
scheme that we were aware that that was a panacea for Irish 
discontent. The Irish-Americans have never harped upon the 
Church establishment asa grievance. In all their Fenian pro- 
nunciamientos, so far as we have perused that class of literature, 
they have not laid stress upon (nor even mentioned, to the best 
of our recellection) that particular variety of “oppression.” 
And since the disestablishment project has sprung into existence, 
we are not aware that the Fenians have abated one jot of their 
demands upon England. Plans for the invasion of Canada seem 
to be concocted with as much animosity and as little forethought 
as ever. What the Irish-Americans are trying to do is the same 
seemingly impossible thing which they bave been at for years, 
namely—to achieve the independence of Ireland from te Bri- 
tish crown ; or, failing in that, to effect a successful revolution in 
Canada. It is unnecessary for us, in this connection, to descant 
on the futility of these hopes and expectations. We are only 
showing that, so faras we can judge from present indications, the 
Irish-Americans who ever cherished any grudge against England 
will not be measurably appeased by so emall a sop (small to 
them, though an important and most exce!lent measure in itself ) 
as the disestablishment of the Irish Church. The difference be- 
tween Dr. Bellows and ourselves is that he has started out to 
prove a theory, and we have not. We should be glad, indeed, if 
the concession in the matter of the Irish Church could be made, 
and that it would keep our terribly excitable Fenians quiet ; and 
truly regret that there eeems to be no ground for anticipating 
the latter desirable result. * 

Having laid upon the Irish-Americans the chief responsibility 
for the possible future embroilment of England and the United 
States, the wriler pays liberal compliments to large numbers of 
that class, He says that “ many who arrive on our shores, rude, 
untaught, and without ambition, develop almoxt at once the 
American spirit of enterprise, and thrift, and become valuab'e 
citizens.” Of the Irish female immigrants he remarks 
—“‘The American kitchen is the true school room of the 
Irish peasant girl, The rapid improvement in manners, dress 
and character which Irish women experience in contact with re- 
fined households and under the example and influence of Ameri- 
can mothers and daughters is marvelious to behold.” This puts 
a better look on the case, and leads us to inquire whether, ac- 
cording to the Doctor’s showing, the Irish who come here will not 
become American‘zed, or at least de-Fenianized, and so diminish 
the probabilities of our going to war with Englaod on their ac- 
count, the contemplation of which dire event bas put our public- 
spirited countryman to the trouble of writing his letter to the 
London Zimes,—N. Y. Journal of Commerce, 
> 


THE NORTH-WEST. 


It is announced from Ottawa that the Government has decided 
to aid the people of Red River by undertaking the construction 
of a road from Fort Garry eastward, to connect with the road 
being constructed westward from Thunder Bay. The difficulty 
about this as a measure of relief to the sufferers at Red River, is 
that they want food almost immediately, while but little work 
can be done upon the proposed road until next spring. It will 
take several months to communicate with Fort Garry and make 
the necessary arrangements for the work, eo that before it is fair- 
ly begun wioter will set in and stop operations, This measure, 
therefore, in no way obviates the necessity of contributing at once 
to the relief of the unfortunate people of Selkirk. It is to be re- 
gretted that the organs have put the proposal to build the road 
eastward from Fort Garry in a light that may tend to discourage 
contributions for the relief of those who are threatened wiih star- 
vation. We are, of course, glad that there is a prospect at least 
of the ro:d being undertaken, and bope thet preporations 
will be made for prosecuting the work most vigorously next 
summer. 

The organs also announce theta delegation, of which Mr. 
McDouga'l will be a leading member, will shortly proceed to 
Eneland ‘ to arrange for the transfer of the Northwest territory 
to Canada.” The terms of the arrangement will, of course, be 
submitted to the Parliament of the Dominion, and it is said that 
the intention is to bave the buriaess ready for submission at next 
ression. Many months since, when it was first koown that the 
Imperial authoritiis were putting difficulties in the way of the 
speedy settlement of this questiou, we urged the sending of a de- 
putation to Engiand. Ministers, however, have delayed for the 
greater part of a year before deciding to send anybody, and it is 
to be feared that the Imperial authorities have been le.t so long 
in the hands of the Hudeon’s Bay politicians as to render it very 
difficult at this late day to get fair terms for the transfer of the 
territory to the Domiaion. The deputation should have gone to 
England before the negotiation of that extreordinary bargain 
between the Colonial Secretary and the Company, whereby the 
latter is to have a million sterling secured by a royalty on the 
land and minerals, together with a reservation of all the rights 
which it practically enjoys now, and of a hundred or more town 
plots. A couple of Canadian Ministers, had they been on the 
spot when that scheme was under negotiation, might have de- 
feated it. As it is, it may be found that the Hudson’s Bay mo- 
nopolists have been able—thanks to Imperial blundering and 
Canadian negligence—to place themselves io a position in which 
it will be very difficult to deal with them. However, it ix bet- 
ter late then never, and no Canadian who hes faith in or hope 
for the future of the Dominion, can fail to wich for the deputa- 
tion the largest measure of success in dealiog with this great 
queation.— Zoronto Globe. 

—_—e——— 


THE GOVERNOR GENERAL'S SALARY. 


The Dominion Government have an unfortunate spokesman 
in their organ at Ottawa—the 7imes, This journal, ina recent 
iseue, gives expression in a most insulting manner to its joy at 
finding the Imperial Secretary for the Colonies opporing the 
wishes of the Dominion Parliament in the matter of the Go- 
vernor General’s salary. It is profoundly thankful that the 
economical views of Parliament are being hindered in their ope- 
ration. It gladly hails the iaterference of mene | Etreet, when 
Downing Street's action tends to increase the public expense of 
the Dominion, It tells its readers that “it was a most con- 
temptible thing in our legisla‘ors”’ to take ground in favour of a 
salary lesa than Fifty Thousand Dollars! 1t “seldom read a 
despatch from the Colonial Office with more satisfaction” than 
the one in which the Duke of Buckingham virtually gives us to 
understand that this Domicion shall not regulate its own mone- 
tary affairs; aod with the utmost coolness it declares :— 

“ If the provision in the Act ‘ until the Parliament of Canada 
shall otherwise provide’ has any meaning at all, we take it that 
it signifies only that when Canada eball conceive that fifty thou- 
sand dollars is too insignificant a sum to confer upon the repre- 
sentative of Royalty in this Dominion, ‘it may be increased to 
seventy five or # hundred thousand dollars.’ * * * We Rept 
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felt that the present sum is too small, when, if the circumstances 
of the country shail be such as to warrant it, ‘we will have no 
objection to the Legislature in ite wisdom increasing its 
amount.’ ’ 


To reason with a journal so lost to all sense of public decency 
as to attempt to pervert the meaning of the plainest English lan- 
guage, and wilfully misrepresent public sentiment on a most im- 
portant public question, would be only time wasted. We quote 
from the 7imes, not to convict the Government of entertaining 
sentiments contrary to the views of Parliament and of nearly 
every elector in the Dominion, but to show the lengths to which 
a class of journals will goin braving enlightened public opinion, 
and to warn the Government against permitting such sentiments 
to be sent to the world as theirown. For there is nothing surer 
under the sun than that the Duke of Buckingham’s Despatch 
will not be accepted by Parliament in the stead of Dominion 
Legislation.—St. John, N. B., Morning Telegraph. 


>———_ 
THE INTERCOLONIAL RAILWAY. 


The undersigned is instructed by the Government of Cana- 
da to inform intending contractors that at an early day tend- 
ders will be invited for the execution of certain portions of 
the Intercolonial Railway between Riviere du Loup and Ri- 
mouski, in the Province of Quebec ; between Truro and Am- 
herst, in the Province of Nova Scotia ; and between Dalhousie 
and Bathurst, in the Province of New Brunswick. It is in- 
tended to let the work in sections or divisions, ranging from 
15 to 35 miles, according to the situation and local circum- 
stances. The surveys are now in progress, and in part com- 
pleted, and the object of this notice is to afford intending con- 
tractors ample opportunity of examining the ground at once. 
The plans, profiles, specifications, conditions of contract, forms 
of tender, and other documents required for the information 
and guidance ot contractors, are now being prepared, and 
when ready, (of which due notice will be given) will be seen 
at the Railway Eogineer’s Office, in Halifax, St. John, Dal- 
housie, Rimouski, Riviere du Loup, and at Outawa. 


SANDFORD FLEMING, 
Chief Eogineer. 








Intercolonial Railway Office, 
Ottawa, Sept. 12, 1868. 








MagRizp—On the 8rd of September, by his Grace the Most 
Revd. Archbishop of New York, James GiLLugs, Jr., of Ponce, 
Porto Rico, to Sasan Lanewortuy, daughter of J. C. Beales, 
M.D.,, of New York. 











NEW] YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 26, 1868. 
European News. 

The long expected news has come at last. Spain is in the 
throes of revolution, and “the last of the Bourbons,”—repre- 
sented in the person of the relentless Queen Isabella—is now 
almostanexile. The country is in arms, and the past week has 
witnessed the overthrow of the Bravo Government, aod the 
turbulent reign of aa infuriated Spanish mob throughout the 
kingdom. The visit of the Queen to St. Sebastian, and her 
reported interview with the French Emperor, would appear 
to have been deferred too long for the ultimate safety of 
her throne, The sympathies of the French Emperor, although 
clearly on the side of the unhappy Queen, are now of little 
avail. Many of the principal cities, as well as provinces, are 
already under the control of the insurgents, and Madrid itself 
is threatened with attack by a force of 20,000 men under 
General Prim. The Duke de ia Torre is said to 
be acting Provisional Governor, while the more po- 
pular Espartero is everywhere proclaimed the future Pre- 
sident. The Duke de Montpengier, who, since his exile, has 
been residing in Portugal, is also preparing to return to 
Spain; no doubt with the intention of taking part in the re- 
volutionary movement. The Generals who were recently 
exiled, have also joined General Prim in his crusade upon the 
Capital, and will likely most cordially co-operate. The Aus- 
trian journals publish a despatch from Madrid which says the 
revolutionists demand the abdication of Queen Isabella in fa- 
vour of her son, the Infanta Alphonse, and the caliing of an 
extraordinary session of the National Cortes to settle the af- 
fairs of the Kingdom; but the revolutionists have refused any 
compromise, and demand the expulsion of the Bourbons, and 
the establishment of a constitutional assembly and a provis- 
ional government. 

Thus matters stand at the present writing. What the ulti- 
mate result will be, it is impossible now to foretell. Rumours 
have also been rife of a rising in the Southern provinces of 
Italy; but these reports have been contradicted. It is quite 
clear, however, that the long sr ouldering Spanish volcano has 
at length burst forth in all its fury, and where the trouble may 
now end, it is impossible to predict, or even conjecture. One 
thing is apparently certain, and that is, that Napoleon 
IIL. feels anything but comfortable under the circumstances. 
Should he undertake the unenviable task of upbolding the 
present Dynasty, he may raise complications which he can 
ill afford to meet: while, on the other hand, if he allows Spain 
to become Republicanized, his own throne may next be en- 
dangered. In fact, all things considered, the probability of a 
religious European war appears to us greater now than at any 
time during the past decade ; and such a war would naturally 
enlist the active sympathies of nations not directly engaged 
in the struggle. Meantime, it is announced from Paris, that 
the French government will immediately strengthen its mili- 
tary posts on the Spanish frontier. 

The King of Prussia has returned to Berlin from his tour 
through the Northern provinces. When at Hamburg he is 
reported to have said: “ Peace is desiredjby all. I have the 
surest hope that it will not be broken. My speech at Kiel 
was intended to give the strongest assurance of that hope, and 

















I cannot understand how opposite impressions could have 
been derived from the words I used on that occasion.” 

The troubles in Japan seem as far from a settlement as ever, 
and, according to the last advices from Central Asia, the re- 
sumption of hostilities on the part of the Russians in Bokhara 
is expected in October next. 

From England we learn that John Wilson Patten, member 
of Parliameat for North Lancashire, has been appointed Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, vice Earl Mayo, sppointed Governor 
General of India; and that Sir John Young, Bart., present 
Governor General of New South Wales and ex-lonian Com- 
missioner, bas been appointed Governor General of Canada, 
vice His Excellency Lord Monk, whose term of office has ex- 
pired. 

The Intercolonial Railway.—A Gigantic Blunder About to be 
Perpetuated, 

As our readers can bear testimony, we have, for many years 
past, steadily recommended and unfalteringly advocated the 
early construction of an intercolonial highway which might 
tend to unite the interests as well as increase the trade be- 
tween the various provinces now composing the new 
Dominion. In fact, we have olt’times asserted, and now 
continue to maintain, that this great.connecting link should 
have been earlier urged forward by all the provinces interested 
—and particularly by the Canadas—and should have preceded 
rather than followed Confederation, since its construc 
tion would not only have increased the trade between the 
provinces, by facilitating the exchange of natural products, 
but would also have accustomed the provinces themselves to 
unity of commercial actidn, which, in every country, forms 
one of the strongest incentives to political co-operation, and 
wholesome national development. 

But Confederation was hurriedly carried, while the con- 
struction of this great connecting highway tor commeree was 
made secondary to the Union itself; therefore, instead of 
the political union being strengthened, and, to a certain 
extent, called into being, by the growing commercial sympa- 
thies of the various partics to the conpact, it has come to 
pass that the Union has actualiy been weakened thereby. 
We finally accepted what we then termed “the cart before 
the horse,” simply because the managers of—not the leaders in 
—the original work of Union, had so arranged matters with 
the Colonial Office, that we were obliged so to do or otherwise 
Oppose a union of the provinces alltogether—which latter 


 |course was not by any means consonant with our long 


cherished hopes, as well as desires. Having already wit- 
neseed some of the natural fruits of the unwise course then 
pursued by the Confederate Delegates, and noted the disaffec- 
tion now existing in at least one of tne maritime provinces 
through such course, we are not wholly unprepared for their 
present suicidal action in reference to this great intercolonial 
highway. 

And, moreover, since the men who but a few years ago, not 
only scouted the very idea Sof a union of the provinces, but 
also asserted the impracticability of an intercolonial railway 
at all, have recently become the controlling spirits in the New 
Dominion Government; we are quite prepared to see the 
most impracticable now, not only recommended, but 
actually adopted. It was in contemplation of this action, that 
the Canadian Ministry, at the close of the last session of par 
liament, proposed and carried, while they had the votes, a 
resolution giving Ministers entire control over the selection 
of a route, as well as power to proceed with the work. 

We now copy above pi ly and gratuitously—a 
notice which recently made its appearance in the ministerial 
papers of the Dominion, in reference to thisroad. According 
to this notice the government propose putling under contract 
before the meeting of parliament, nearly or quite three fourths 
of the whole line, and adoptiog the extreme northern—or 
Bay of Chaleurs--route, which will effectually preclude the 
possibility of reconsidering the subject after parliament meets 
without great loss to the Dominion. Ministers attempt to 
justify this suicidal step, by asserting that “this is the only 
route that the Imperial Government would sanction,” which 
assertion we can only characterize as absurd. The Imperial 
Government stand realy and are quite willing to sanction any 
route that will.keep even a tolerably safe distance from the 
State of Maine boundary, and only accepted and sanctioned the 
present route, because the Canadian Government recommended it. 
And way Canadian Ministers so far stultify themselves it is 
impossible for,us to conjecture. When the Editor of this 
Journal visited the Canadian capital in March last, more than 
one member of the ministry was not only strongly opposed to 
the now adopted extreme Northern route, but did not hesitate to 
express their opposition openly. In fact two members of the 
Cabinet, to our personal knowledge, actually canvassed the 
House, and openly lobbied for support in favour of a more 
economical, central, and altogether practicable route. But 
now all;opposition is silenced ; agitating ministers are quies 
cent; and the giant job is rapidly passing beyond the con- 
trol of the tax-payers and electors of the Dominion forever. 

Now, it is a notorious fact that the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada has not only been rendered a commercial failure 
itself, but has also killed the Commercial Marine of both Lake 
Ontario, and the river St. Lawrence, by the injudicious loca- 
tion of a frontier or water route, for nearly, or quite, five 
hundred miles of its length; and it has not only rendered 
bankrupt all the ship-owners and forwarders of that lengthy 
section, but has itself greatly suffered from the unsuccessful 
competition of these expiring interests. Then the canals for 
the accommodation of this large, and at that time growing 
Commercial Marine, the old provinces of Canada had been 








highly taxed. They were again, through the jobs incident to 
the construction of the Railway itself; under Government 
management, subjected to still further taxation without aoy 
adequate return. And now the same thing is to be repeated, 
—only in a much more objectionable form, and involving all 
the provinces of the Dominion. That the money has been 
obtained through Imperial aid, is no reason that it should be 
squandered, for the provinces must pay it, principal and in- 
terest, whether the road pays or not. That a really practicable, 
and, in fact, tavourable and inviting route is open to the choice 
of the Goyernment, is quite plain to us, as well as to all who 
have investigated the subject at all. Infact, quite as able and 
a much more pains-takiog engineer than Mr. Fieming—who 
by the way is not entirely unknown in the provinces—has 
examined the subject more carefully than that enterprizing 
and speculative engineer bas taken the trouble to do, aod 
says: 

“A route which I think{deserving of further consideration 
“ ig that designated in Mr. Fleming’s Report as Central Route 
“ No. 10. It is the shortest of aay proposed between Halifax 
‘*and Quebec, giving 64 miles Jess distance than by the Bay 
“Chaleurs Route. From Shediac junction it follows the Bay 
“Chaleurs route to the Miramichi at Indian town, thence 
“passes up the north branch of Renous River, and down 
“Campbell River to the Tobique uniting with Route No. 6, 
“near Boston Brook on the Rostigouche. If the summit be- 
“tween R and Campbell Rivers is not found to be too 
“high, 1 should_expect this route togive good results. It will 
“ have the following advantages :— 

“1st. It will be the shortest line between Halifax and 
“ Quebec. 

“2nad. It will accommodate the travel and business of the 
“eastern coast of New Brunswick centering a! Miramichi, as 
“‘ well as that of the upper St. John. 

“3d. By the construction of a Branch Railway of about 
“93 miles in length, from near the crossing of the River To- 
“ bique, to Woodstock on the St. Andrews and Quebec Rail- 
“ way, a short route—by using portions of the St. Andrews, 
“and the Bangor and S'. John, railways—would be secured 
“from Quebec to both St. Andrews, and St.John. These 
“ being the nearest open ports to Canada within British ter- 
“ ritory, the Branch line could be used advantageously except 
“in times of war, for commercial purposes; while the main 
“ line would be the best route to Halifax, and could be relied 
“on in case of hostilities. From Quebec, the distance by the 
“ Branch line and the railways mentioned to St. Andrews, 
“ would be 465 miles, and to St. John 505 miles. The length 
“ of new road to be constructed, including the Branch, but 
‘assuming the Bangor and St. John railway as completed, 
“ would be 528 miles. 

“4th, The main line and branch would accommodate more 
“local business, both freight and passengers, than any of the 
“ other proposed routes. 

“All these advantages would be gained by constructing about 
* 29 miles more of railway than is required by the Bay Cha- 
“leurs route alone, which 29 miles would cost about $1,400,- 
“000, while the saving of 64 miles in distance on the main line 
“ would be worth, by the ordinary rules for es\imating value 
“of decreased length—an expenditure of not less than 
“$3,000,000. The only material objection to this scheme is 
“that the main line for a distance of about 40 miles, runs 
“ within about 25 to 30 miles of the United States Frontier. 
“ This is the less objectionable, however, occurring as it does 
‘on the upper St. John at the extreme northerly projection 
“ of the State of Maine, where the population is sparse, and 
“ where the line in the event of war from its vicinity to the 
“ St. Lawrence could be defended with a limited force.” 

Here we have the unbiased opinion of an experienced and 
practical engineer, whose knowledge of extensive public 
works is probably not surpassed by any Civil Engineer on this 
continent. 

Now, although the present government of Canada would 
appear to have theirown private reasons for adopting this 
northern route—which reasons we may have occasion to al- 
lude to in a future article—we must ourselves most emphati- 
cally enter our protest against this giant job—for job it is, and 
nothing more. The people of Ontario and New Brunswick 
may yet checkmate the private schemesjof those, who, if al- 
lowed to go on, will ultimately lead the new Dominion into 
early and desperate financial straits, by throwing away more 
than thirty millions of the hard-earned dollars of the people 
of the provinces. 





The Amenities of Official Life. 


The first notable incident of Minister Johnson's official re- 
sidence in England, has been his speech to the Sheffield cutlers 
and Mr. Roebuck’s ill-natured attack upon the government he 
represents. No well-wisher of either the United States or 
Great Britain could object to the very friendly tone in which 
Mr. Johnson insisted on what the London Zimes calls the 
“ invincible amity” of the two nations, and,as we have already 
intimated, it was in very bad taste on the part of Mr. Roebuck 
to take that occasion for airing his extreme views, or disp'ay- 
ing his animosity towards Mr. Johason’s fellow-countrymen. 
Lord Wharncliffe, who was alao present, and who, judging 
from the fact of his Presidency of the Southern Association in 
England during the war, probably holds opinions similar to 
those of Mr. Roebuck, had the good sense to 
keep them to himself on that occasion. Ill timed, 
however, as were Mr. Roebuck’s remarks, “such 
conduct” is sof, as our contemporary, the New York Evening 
Post, asserts, “ wholly unknown ” among the public men in the 
United States. Can the Post have so entirely forgotten the 
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history of the past few years, as to need to have the dils- 
creditable oration of Minister Bancroft at the obsequies of Mr. 
Lincoln called to its remembrance? The publicity and inde- 
corousness of the insults then offered to the assembled re- 
presentatives of all the European Governments who had been 
especially invited to be present, throws the more unpremedi- 
tated and less offensive assertions of Mr. Roebuck entirely 
into the shade. If, as it says, the Post is “content to leave’’ 
the subject “to be dicsussed and dealt with by the press of 
the nation, in which it (the insall) alone.could occur,” why 
not do so and not seek to weaken a just cause of censure by 
so gratuitously making an entirely talse assertion? 
Certainly, even as coming from a Southern State, Mr 
Johnson asserted nothing to which the most persistent of 
American conservatives cannot now say amen. It is true 
he rejoiced over the extermination of slavery, but what other 
tone could he have taken before an Eaglish audience on Eag- 
lish soil? Surely, to bave lamented its fall would have been 
to insult his hearers, and to have created so strong a prejudice 
against himself as to have rendered in advance his future Minis- 
terial |abours valueless. But apart from considerations uf policy, 
there is no doubt that Mr. Johnson as an eminent Southern 
jurist and native of a Southern State, simpiy expressed the 
conviction of the best intellects of the South. Now that the 
war bas ended these are willing to accept its results, and do 
not feel disposed to go on contending over dead issues. It is 
much more important in their estimation to decide how the 
South is to be “ reconstructed,” and how the material losses 
of four years’ devastating civil war are to be repaired. These 
are the live issues of the hour—issues that will in a great mea- 
sure be settled by the approaching Presidential contest. So 
far as England is concerned, Mr. Johnson was quite right 
when he asserted that however that contest might result, the 
new Chief Magistrate would seek to perpetuate amicable re 
lations between the two countries. That friendly sentiments 
do already exist there can be no doubt, despite temporary 
soreness on specific matters of dispute, or the buncombe 
speeches of certain orators interested in nursing any germs ol 
ill-feeling that may from time to time arise. It is pleasant to 
sec that the new America minister stands so high in the ee. 
timation of the English people ; and it is not being over- 
sanguine to hope that this very esteem may pave the way to 
an early and peaceful solution of all still outstanding accounts 
between the two nations. 








A Wicked and Disgraceful Farce. 

We have not bitherto referred to a topic which has recently 
occupied much space in the metropolitan journals to the ex- 
clusion of more creditable matter—the so-called “ revival” ina 
disreputable locality in this city, and the adventures and doings 
of the so-called “ Wickedest Man in New York.” The state- 
ment of the publisher of the monthly in which the “ Wicked- 
est Man” article originally appeared, frankly admitting that 
he purchased and used it simply as an advertisement for 
his periodical, sufficiently characterizes the whole transaction. 
The article, and its sequels, were ravenously seized by the 
daily press, and the objects of the publisher thus aided and 
abetted. The person thus made the cynosure of a prurient 
public curiosity, did what any other man of his stamp and in 
his position would have done—set about making capital out 
of the publicity which had been given him and his nefarious 
business. Clearly the road to wealth lay in the abandonment 
of his disreputable calling and the curbing of his personal 
licentiousnese, and Lis vile haunt wa3 accordingly closed. 
As he bad once got gain by the hire of the wretched creatures 
in his employ, he now saw that money was to be made by an 
«fort, apparent or real, for their reformation, and he accord- 
ingly willingly consented to have his den made the nucleus 
for a so-called reformatory movement. When we add that he 
was aided in his plans by certain possibly well-meaning, but 
over-zealous clergymen and laymep, we have the real 
basis of the sot-disant revival, the slightest phenomena of 
which Lave been sedulousiy chronicled for the past month by 
the New York press. We would not be considered as cen- 
eorious or harsh im judging of apy religious movement, but 
when all the elements of that movement are so notoriously 
eensational, and when the inducements to cupidity are so 
strong, it is not possible for an{impartial observer to attach 
apy real importance, or to see avy genuine religious feeling in 
an enterprise which bas Clearly been set on foot with the ob- 
ject of thrusting into prominence the individuals concerned. 
The plain truth is, that the so-ealled revival is a gigantic ad- 
vertisement, to which the press of the city have given a gra- 
tuitous publicity, and if any good results from it, it will be in 
spite of the adventitous aids which have been invoked to give 
it a sensational character. 


‘ ~ . fortune and the apparent neglect of those high in rank whom it 
Indeed the whole affair is a most discreditable comment On| sas been his privilege to serve, is reduced to the » ity of 

the public taste as well as intelligence of the American metropo- ining 0 ty pittance as a gardener. The action of the pi 

lis. Did there not exist an insane desire on the part of the no- , ~— 


minally respectable portion ot society to have spread out in all 


their repulsiveness the minutest details of the lives of the 
cfiscouring of humanity that hide in the dark places of this 
and all other great cities, the “ Wickedest Man” article would | stroke of good fortune that terminates the piece. Mr. Wallack’s 
never have excited more than a passing interest ; but with the 
morbid craving for this kind of information carefully catered | #4 is one which he is doubtless destined to render permanently, 
to, the sensation in question bas grown into # matter of nation-| POPUlar upon the local stage when he has had time more com 

While all earnest advocates of moral progress pletely to identify himself with the part. Let us-suggest as a pos- 
must rejoice over any genuine reformatory movement, > ven semanas —— = ~ mye de wane guand 
they cannot but regret that the holy cause of religion has sonnet tal “+ A ee a 
been in this instance sought to be advanced by the most trans- 


al notoriety. 


parent of subterfuges. 


Whatever real good is wrought amid | an otherwise effective part. “Simon Bernard” is very prettily 
the moral corruption of metropolitan life, is done by the quiet 





workers who seek not notoriety, and who labour from 
higher motives than to gain the applause of men. 
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very promising existence. It is posed of an 





Union,” provided the same rule of admission be observed as in 
the case of individual associate members; but every affiliated 
choir or society will have the power to elect a delegate, who will 
be eligible for election as a director, provided such Choir or 
Society numbers not less than twenty persons. The 
general government of the association is vested in a Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, three Trustees, Secretary, and Treasurer, 
with the Organists and Choir-Masters of Trinity Parish ; and five 
Directors, who shall, together, constitute a board of manage- 
ment, denominated—‘t The Council of the Church Choral Union.’’ 
The following were the officers recently elected to serve for the 
ensuing year :—President, George Templeton Strong, Esq. ; Vice- 
President, Adam Tredwell Sackett, Esq.; Trustees, Jobn J. 
Cisco, Eeq , John J. Astor, Esq., George Templeton Strong, Eeq. ; 
Secretary, James F. Ruggles, Esq. ; Treasurer, Horace V. Bartol, 
Esq.; Librarian, Henry A. G. Bower, Esq.; Organists, W. H. 
Walter, Mus. Doc., John H. Cornell; Chorus-Master, Arthur H. 
Meseiter ; Conductor, James Pech, Mus. Doc., Oxon. With such 
names the business, as well as the Art side of the Church Choral 
Union, promises to be avly managed and directed. All the ele- 
ments of permanence and success are strong, and the organiza- 
tion can be made a means of elevating, in the highest degree, the 
public taste for the great works of the great sacred writers ; and of 
performing such works ia a style commensurate with their merits, 
and ona scale in proportion to the great Choral demonstrations 
of England and Germany. The “‘Church Choral Union” asks 
for no money from any of its members. It demands, however, 
punctuality in attendance, earnestness of purpose, and a determi- 
nation on the part of all to work for the promotion of the highest 
interests of Sacred Musical Art. No compensation is allowed to 
any officer of the Society; and although the [Society may accept 
invitations to perform for the benefit of others, it is forbidden to 
receive apy remuneration for services so rendered. The sub- 
scription of $2,500 by the Trinity Society, besides $1,000 addi- 
tional by the public generally, bas placed the new association on a 
sound financial basis, and will enable its founders to carry out 
their plans free from all pecuniary embarrassments. This most 
praisewortby enterprise has our best wishes, 








Brama. 


The first night of the season at Wallack’s theatre is always an 
occasion of peculiar interest. The return of artists and-patrons 
to their city haunts after summer recreation, gives to the open- 
ing representation a character entirely its own—the somewhat 
cold reserve of the ordinary audience giving place to a warmer 
feeling which culminates in a hearty reception not only to old 
established favourites, but also to the new candidates for popn- 
lar applause, The performance on Weduesday evening proved 
no exception to this pleasing rule, and the most elegant theatre 
in America was crowded from parquette to dome with a genuine 
Wallackian audience, The bright smiling faces, the fresh toi- 
lettes, the air of cheerful expectation that pervaded all, would 
have revealed to the most uninformed stranger that this was no 
ordinary event. Could the aforesaid stranger have been accom- 
panied by an habifuee to enlighten his ignorance, he would also 
have discovered that the presence of many men of note in the 
world dramatic and journalistic, also betokened an attraction of 
special interest. The fact that the majority of these busy bees, 
who are generally content with sipping very sparingly from the 
majority ot dramatic flowers, actually sat out the entire perfor- 
mance, which was prolonged until the “wee, sma’ hours,” 
would have completed our stranger’s access of wondering 
astonishment. Not to dwell longer upon the threshold, 
be it written that the evening’s programme com- 
prised a one-act “new and original drama,” and Mr. 
H. J. Byron’s domestic play, “ Dearer than Life” The 
first mentioned piece introduced Messrs. J. W. Wallack, Charles 
Fisher, G. F. Browne and B. T. Ringgold and Mrs. E. Fisher [first 

PP ] to the audi “Simon Bernard” is a more than 
usually clever adaptation from the French by Mr. Watts Phillips, 
and is most carefully put upon the stage. The one part that 
alone permits the delineation of character is the title réle, which 
is hat of an old soldier under the first Napoleon, who, through evil 





turas upon the fact that Simon’s only son has been drawn as a 
eonscript, and the father’s endeavours to retain him at home to 
be a comfort to his mother in her decliniog years—endeayours 
which are unexpectedly crowned with success by an unlocked-for 


of the battered hero was marked by much feeling 


famous sentence of all claims to having actually been spoken 
upon the field of Waterloo, and its frequent repetition sadly mare 





correctly ‘designed after actual French garments of the present 
day. At the end of the piece, Mr. Lester Wallack, belng persist- 
ently called for, appeared and briefly welcomed his patrons back 
again, making no special promises for the future, save as to the 
maintenance of plays and players at the high standard of the 
Past, and thanking his hearers for the kind greeting accorded 
A new and interesting organization, under the name and title | the several members of hiscompany. “ Deaier than Life,” which 
of the ‘Church Choral Union,” supported by the wealth and | formed the concluding portion of the entertainment, is one of 
influence of Trinity Parish, New York, has been ushered into aj thote deservedly popular dramas of domestic life, of which Mr. 
jation of | Craven's “‘ Chimney Corner” is a very fair type. The characters 
all the choirs in Trinity Parish, numbering about 150 vocalists. | introduced are those of a worthy London couple, engaged in 
The object of the association, is the advancement of Music as | trade, who, when the action of the piece commences, have reach- 
a liberal Art and Science; the study of Anthems and Services ed the twenty-fifth anniversary of their union. It is not destined, 
of acknowledged merit by the best Church composers, and the | however, to prove a “ happy return ” of that auspicious occasion, 
public perfurmance of Oratorios, Masses, Large Psalms, Cantatas, | 48 during its progress the discovery is made of the commission 
etc., by recognized composers whose works are suitable for the of a forgery and theft by an only son, who, to the mother espe- 
concert room. In addition to the nucleus contained in Trinity | Clally, is “ dearer than life.” To shield his wife from the force of 
Parish, there are to be outeide associate members and affiliated | this heavy blow, Michael Garner sends his son out of the coun- 
societies, not engaged in the duties or pay of Trinity Parish, Any |*y aud confesses himself to be the real culprit. These events 
Choir or Choral Society may be affiliated to the “Church Choral | °ccupy the first two acts, In the third and last act, we find the 
Garner family reduced to lodgings ina garret, while the white- 
haired father starves as an office messenger. The mother is ina 
decline, and the son has been heard from only once during tLe 
two years that have elapsed since the discovery of his crime- 
Affairs have thus apparently arrived at their worst, when the long - 
lost son arrives and restores his afflicted family to life and happi- 


ness. The central figure of the piece is that of the father, Michael 


Garner, represented by Mr. John Gilbert. This part was well 


played in London by Mr. Toole, and is capable of being made 
very effective. The character is not simply that of an average 
“old man,” but is made beautiful by the virtue of resignation 
and the exercise of a cheerful philosopby in the darkest hours of 
adversity. Perhaps the most telling point is where the poor old 
porter, who, although “a rum un to look at, is a good un to go,’” 
refuses to satisfy his own hunger that his niece and sick wife may 
not be deprived of bread. Mr. Gilbert’s acting is, as 
ever, admirable, and the lights and shadows of the part 
are strongly brought out. The part of the wife was sus- 
tained by Miss Emily Mestayer, new to this theatre, with 
much feeling and propriety. The less prominent characters were 
also ably represented. As Uncle Ben, a disreputable drinking 
brother of Michael Garner, Mr. J. H Stoddart gave us one of 
those vivid characterizations which once eeen are seidom forgot- 
ten. It may be that all of Mr. Stoddart’s personations of this 
type bear a etrong family resemblance, but there is nothing in 
the eketch of Uncle Ben to prevent the actor’s filling in accord- 
ing to his particular fancy. There being, therefore, nothing 
strongly individual about this particular drunkard, Mr. Stoddart 
naturally portrays him accordiag to the Stoddart-ian comprehen- 
sion of the drunkard, whica, by the way, though somewhat ec- 
centric is a very amusing one, As Bob Gasset, Charles Garner’s 
objectionable friend and evil genius, Mr. A. W. Young portrayed 
the vulgar cockney to the life. In this line of characters Mr. 
Young stands uorivalled upon the American stage. Mr. John 
Mathews [first appearance) had a few lines to say, and said them 
well, as Old Bolter, a rough and ready friend of the family, who 
also roars you a good old English song, “‘ The Honest Man.’’ 
Mr. J. B. Polk, as Michael's son, was the least effective of the 
cast. His acting was altogether too subdued, and his personation 
too elegant in comparison with those by whom he was surrounded. 
Charles Garner, although an aspiring youth, is by no means a 
West End exquisite. While affecting a horror of vulgarity, he 
is himself far more vulgar than Mr. Polk makes him. The per- 
sonation might be revised with advantage in this respect. Mrs. 
Jennings was quite equal to the small part of Lucy, Michael’s 
niece. As Michael’s Irish landlady in bis hour of misfortune, 
Miss Annie Ward made a decided sensation by ber very spirited 
personation, and her cleverly assumed brogue. Altogether 
* Dearer Than Life,” although not in point of interest up to 
the sensational standard of the day, more than makes amends for 
apy defect in this direction by the healthful moral tone that per- 
vades every scene. In these days of sickly sentimentalism this is 
as rare as it is ;leasing. The dialogue is frequently spiced with 
real humour, and the new bill is, doubtless, destined to hold the 
stage for several weeks to come, 





Facts and PHancies. 


Our editorial allusion of last week to “two or three minor 
ministerial organs” in Canada, which have recently been 
troubled respecting the “ recent course of the Albion,” has, we 
observe, called forth a response from the Hamilton Specta/or 
and the Ottawa Jimes. We entirely omitted names; but 
since the jacket fits these, our misguided confréres, we have 
certainly no objection to their donning it—even though it be 
a straight jacket——-——-The members of the Local Legisla- 
ture have drawn up a petition to the Government of Oatario, 
asking them to make a grant of $5,000 for the relief of the dis- 
tress at Red River. At the close of the first day’s plsy 
between the “ All Eogland Eleven” versus“ The Canadian 
Twenty-two,” the score siood 10 to 28. Our Canadian 
friends cannot, apparently, equal the St. George’s, of this 
city, in their play against the professionals, dint 
It is stated that Mr. C. J. Brydges, of the Grand Trunk Road, 
has been appointed Intercolonial Railway Commissioner for 
the Province of Quebec; Mr. A. Walsb, M.P. for Norfolk, for 
Ontario ; and the Hon. E. B. Chandler, a member of the Local 
Legislature, for New Brusswick. The appointment for 
Nova Scotia is not yet announced. ——Letters 
from Egypt report that the yield of the cotton crop in 
that country this year will be esxormous.—— ae 
The Queen will return to Windsor from Scotland about the firet 
week in November. The Mayor of Norwich, at a meeting 
held last week, stated that a friend of his went into a barber’, 
shop, and that worthy tradesman said, “I don’t think much 
of the British Association. Nine out of ten don’t shave at al’, 
and the others shave themselves.”——-—— Parliamentary can- 
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didates meet with some very stupid people. Among the ques} 
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tions recently put to Mr. Miall, one of the Liberal candidates 
for Bradford, was the following :—* Which is the most direct 
line to America?” A ication bas been received 
from Mr. Jefferson Davis accepting an invitation to visit Man- 
chester, where it is proposed to welcome bim at a banquet to 
be given in his honour. Mr. R , at the meeting of 
the British Association, created quite a sensation by dangling 
before the assembled philosophers the chains with which his 
old friend Theodore had kept bim in durance vile-——-——— 
That Anglican cut-and-outer, says Punch, Archdeacon Deni- 
sop, is deeply disgusted with Dr. Pusey’s letter to the Wes- 
leyan Corference. He declares its animus to be Pusey !-ani- 
mous. War has been proclaimed—according to a Times 
advertisement—between the Choughs and the Crows. At 
least we should imagine so, by the following notice:— 
“No Chough may at any time, combat, cricket, violin play, 
pelican-damp, act, eat, drink, or think, with any of the Crow 
Tribe. Let W.A.H. beware; but no matter a time will——!!!” 
———+ Miss Burdett Coutts has expressed her willingness to 
offer prizes to encourage the cultivation of cotton, or to pro- 
mote the object of the Manchester Cotton Boppy Association 
by avy other means in her power. hy should a 
Chimney Sweep be a good whist player? Because he’s always 
following soot.—-——The following tempting offer is made 
per advertisement:—* A Novel to Read.—A tutor to a Bej- 
gravian nobleman desires to read, to some lady or gentleman, 
or leading publisher, his novel, in manuscript, considered 
unique for life and variety. There is no dullness. The epi- 
sodes are of touching interest, and rich in quaint illustration 
of character, English, Irish, French, and Belgian. The 
Session stands prorogued to the 8th of October; and on the 
9th of November it is understood Parliament will be dissolved. 
— King Victor Emmanuel lately had a narrow escape 
while shooting in the mountains at Valdierl. When in pur- 
suit of a chamois, and at the moment he was surmounting a 
rock, @ portion of the latter gave way, and his Majesty would 
have infallibly fallen over a precipice if a peasant bad not lent 
assistance. —The Nonconformist publishes a remarkable 
account of election prospects in Scotland There are 60 seate, 
and of those 32 will be filled by Liberals without a contest. 
In 15 more the only contest will be among Liberals, three are 
Tory preperty, and of the ten contested seats, three at least 
will be Liberal. —I buy two cravats, which last me a 
whole year,” said the famous Bacb, “a bleck one and a white 
one. In about six montbs the one does duty for the otber. 
The black, by constant use, becomes rather white; and the 
white turns very black.” A meeting of the restau: ateurs 
of Paris isto be held for the purpose of fixing the price of 
oysters per dozen during the ensuing season.—— Ata 
recent municipal banquet at Lille, the Prefect, not content 
with celebrating the virtues of the Sovereign who had crown- 
ed the edifice after saving France, avd calling the Empress 
“a eaint,” and the Prince Imperial “that noble child,” pro- 
ceeded in the following strain :—* Let us bow with devotion 
and respect before this august Trinity of genius, of a. and 
of charity.” The new Queen of Madagascar has decided 
that five young men belonging to the first families of the island 
shall go to France for the purpose of receiving their educa- 
tiov.— On the 22ad of July it was ible to cook a 
beefsteak on the south side of Westminster bridge by the beat 
of the sun’s rays alone. The apparatus employed was of a 
very simple kind ; it consisted of an wy! cigar-box, the in- 
side of which bad been blackened, and the top closed with 
three panes of glass, about one inch apart. In the course of 
twenty miputes the steak was done on both sides, whilst a 
few potatoes were baked around i'. A correspondent 
in Ceylon forwards the following prize name for length and 
beauty of sound, with a request that it may be set to music :— 
“ His Honour the Officer Administering the Government bas 
been pleased to appoint Dodanwala Maha Walawwe Wijay- 
asundara Senewiratoa Wikkramasinba Navaratna Clhandrase- 
kara Pandita Wasalamudiyanselage Madduma Bands to be 
Deputy Coroner for Yattiouwara.”——-——I is not true that 
Sir Rowland Hill is to be decorated with a post-office “ order.” 
—_—_——The Back-door Bell—A Pretty Kitchen Maid.—-— 
The spinning wheel used by Queen Marie Antoinette during 
her imprisonment at the Temple, and given after her execu- 
tion to one of her ladies in waiting, has just been inherited by 
a granddaughter of the family, recently married to a Hungar- 
ian of high rank. A curious relic was sold at Versailles 
the other day—a pair of Madame de Pompadour'’s staye. The 
stay bones are of formidable strengtb, but the peculiarity of 
the corset consists in a little pocket at the top, where the wily 
Pompadour used to hide the billets doux which were slipped 
into her band under the King’s nose. His Majesty the 
King of Prussia bas nominated Mr. Charles R. Darwen, the 
eminent naturalist, Sir Charles Wheatstone, and Monsieur 
Victor Regnault, of Paris, members of the Prussian Order of 
Merit. —Some experiments have just been made at 
Konigsberg with the new arm called the Kugelspritze, or bullet 
equirt. It bas 37 barrels, all of which can be fired from six to 
nine times & minute, thus making from 200 to 300 shots in al). 
The rsaltsappear to have been only moderately satisfactory. 
——The directors of the London Metropolitan Railway 
announce a great reduction in fares. In Switzerland 
60,000 persons are employed in the manufactare of watcher. 
They produce 1,200,000 watches annually ————The mos- 
quitoes bave got as far north as Manchester. “A West In. 
diap,” in one of the local papers, vouches for the fact. ——-—— 
At the begioning of this year there were in Europe 102.061 
miles of railway, and throughout the world 162,500 miles. 
The Right Hon. Lady Herbert of Lee bas bad a house 
fitted up in Salisbury as a Home for Sisters of Charity. 
Among the minors in the peerage who attain their majority 
during the autumn are the Marquis of Bute and the Ear! of 
Iichester, both in September, and the Duke of Norfolk, who 
attains his majority on the 27th of December. The Duc 
de Richelieu met Restant, the grammarian, atthe French Aca- 
demy. “ Moi je suis ici pour ma grammaire,” said the learned 
man. “ Et moi pour mon grandpére,” replied the wit. 
Great excitement prevails at Oxford amongst the ladies who 
are not engaged, owing to the unexpected arrival of a number 
of “unattached” students after the Long Vacatioo.———— 
A telegram from Florence states that the Tobacco Conven- 
tion has been approved by the Senate by 126 votes to 11. The 
concessionaires bave to pay £720,000 caution-money; and it 
is supposed that a loan of about 7} millions will be raised io 
connection with it in obligations, bearing 6 per cent. interest, 
and payable in fourteen years.——-——By a recent vote of the 
Montreal Council, the Corporation was authorized to ack 
from the Local Government permission to borrow $350,000 
for the purchase of land, etc, for a public park. —The 
Quen «f Prussia is now travelling in Fiance incognito, under 
tue name of Countess Hohentba!, accompanied by a maid of 
honour, & chamberlain and eleven servants, At Marseilles it 
was only after she had gone that people became aware that 
she had been there.— All the members of the Austrian 
Imperia} ee about to meet at Ischl, where a family 
conncil is to be held. In some of the fashionable Lon. 













































































don churches the programmes of the music are printed and 
distributed in the pews. It is suggested that opera glasses 
will come next. There are at the present time great 
dissensions in Florentine society. The subject of the differ- 
ences is the war in 1866, and the numerous pamphlets which 
have appeared since that date have added fluel to the flames. 
A duel is said to be imminent between La Marmora and Cial- 
dini. —The Pope bas given a special mark of his affec- 
tion to the corps of Zouaves by a brief of the 29th July, grant- 
ing plenary indulgence to all new recruits on condition of their 
visiting the Church of St. Peter within a week after joining 
the corps, and praying devoutly for the good of the Churcb. 
————T ere is a Jady in Paris who clears £4,000 a year by 
buying up the admissions to theatres which dramatic or oper- 
atic authors are privileged to sign, and retailing them to the 
public. People are pestered at the very portals of the theatres 
by persons who proffer tickets, moins chers qu’au bureau. 
The process of removing the old Colosseum in the Regent's 
Park is to be commenced forthwith. The “ Bread of 
Idleness.”—Loaf-ing. —The Langham Hotel, London, 
which cost £300,000, is for sale to the highest bidder above 
£152,000, the amount of the debt upon the building ———— 
A considerable portion of the work about to be published on 
the crulse of the Galatea, is from the pen of Prince Alfred 
himself. Her Moejestey while in Scotland will be 
visited by their Royal Highnesses the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Prussia. 














— 
THE GERMAN EXPEDITION TO THE 
POLE. 

The Daily News gives the following particulars of the latest 
expedition to the antipodes: 

“As we ventured to anticipate, the Commander of the 
Germania bas had to give up the plan of making the eastern 
coast of Greenland in a bigh latitude. Availing himself in 
all probability of information brought bim by captains en 
gaged in the Greenland whale-fishery, Captain Koldewey 
would seem to have made his way in a north-easterly direc- 
tion through the masses of ice which were collecting them- 
selves in a compact mass along the eastern shores of Greenland. 
When we l|ast commented on the prospects of the expedition, 
Captain Koldewey was in latitude 75} degrees north and in 
longitude 12 devrees west. We now bear of him in latitude 
804 degrees north, and in longitude 5 degrees east. Thus he 
is no less than 17 degrees fartter to the cast than he was 
when he — Captain Libbers. He is now to the north- 
west of iizbergep, and in the exact course of the Gulf 
stream. e cannot but think that be has grea'ly improved 
his prospects of reaching the North Pole this year. Others, 
indeed, have been as far north as he has, and in the same 
favourable track. But the Germania is a steamsbip, and in 
Arctic navigation a steamship bas immense advantages over 
asailing vessel. She can not only venture where a tailing 
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Sir Henry Smiru.—The death of this gentleman has just 
occurred at Kingston, Canada. He had been ailing ever since 
the last session of the local legislature, of which he was a mem. 
ter. The deceased was born in London, Eng!and, in the month 
of April, 1812, and was consequently at the time of his death 56 
years of age. When be was hardly eight years old his family 
emigrated to Canada, Early in life he showed an apt tude fo- 
politics and an inclination towards political life. He was ca'led 
to the bar in 1836. Ten years later he was madeaQ.C. SBon 
after the union of the provinces he entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for Frontenac, and continued to represent that constituency 
until 1861. when he was defeated. He remained out of public 
life after 1861 until the general election of last year when he 
sought the suffrages of his old county for the Local Parliament, 
and was elected by a large majority. It wasin 1854 that he first 
entered the ministry, taking office in the McNab-Morin Go- 
vernment as Solicitor-General West. He held this office until 
1858, when he was elected Speaker. Whilst Speaker he pro- 
ceeded to England to present an address from Parliament to the 
Queen, inviting Her Majesty to visit Canada to inaugurate the 
opening of the Vietoria Bridge. The Queen could not herself 
accept the invitation, but she graciously sent the Prince of 
Wales, who during his visit conferred the honour of Knighthood 
upon Mr. Smith, whowas then Speaker of the Assembly, and 
Mr. Belleau now Lieut.-Governor of Quebec and then Speaker 
of the Legislative Council. 

At 8t. Brelade’s, Jersey, Lieut.-Col. H. E. Austen, formerly of 
H.M.’s 7ist Regt —At Instow, North Devon, Major A. W. Bol- 
ton, late H.M.’s 50th N.I.—At Coven'ry, E. W. Pearman, late Lt. 
2ist R.N.B. Fusiliers.—At Murree, Punjab, Lieut. T. E. P. Tyr- 
whitt, 36th Regt.—At Walton-on-Thames, Gen. A. F. Macintosh, 
K.H., Col. of 93d Sutherland Highlanders.—At Kirkee, Bombay, 
Captain A. Carey, Rl. Horse Artil.—At 8t. John’s House, Black 
— Major B. Calcott.—At Kilrayock House, Surrey, Mejor 
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army. 


By the death of General A. F. Macintosh, Col. of the 93rd 
Highlanders, the following promotions will take place :—Lieut.- 
General the llon. Charles Grey, col. of the 71st, to be general ; 
Major-Gen. Studbolme J. Hodgson, col. of the 54th, and com- 
manding the troops in Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, to be 
lieut -gen ; Col. Henry Percival de Bathe, from the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards, to be major-gen. ; Major Gronow Davie, V.C., RI. 
Artillery, lieut.-col. ; and Capt. C. O'Donogbue, 76th Regiment, 
to be Major in the Army. The list of Army promotions, 
consequent upon the death of General Macintosh, furnishes a 
curious illustration of the ups and downs of Army promotion. In 
it we find Colonel de Bathe, of the Scots Fusilier Guards, be- 
coming a major-general, and Captain O'Donoghue, of the 76th 
Regiment, a major in the Army. The former entered the ser- 
vice in November 1839, or just three months after the latter, 
whose first commission is dated August 29, in that year. The 
r tion of Colonel de Bathe, though uousually rapid, has 








vessel would never attempt to penetrate, but she is enabled to 
take advantage of brief intervals during which passages 
remain open in the ice, whereas a tailing vessel, having to 
wait for a favourable wind, would lose the opportunity alto- 
gether; and lastly, she is enabled to extricate herself from 
dangers which would be fatal to a saillog ship, And when 
we consider the way in which Sir James Ross sailed round 
and round the apparently inpregnable ice-fortresses of the 
Antarctic seas, until at length he succeeded in penetrating 
many degrees nearer to the South Pole than he could have 
hoped for on a first view of his 4 fiicuities, we ca not fail to 
recognise the fact that Captain Koldewey, in a well-equipped 
steamsbip, has a very fair chance of being similarly successful 
in northern sear. If there is any truth in the opinion which 
most of the ablest modern Arciic seamen entertain, that a 
widely extended sea surrounds the North Pole in summer, 
then Captain Koldewey ba: only to penetrate a comparatively 
narrow belt of ice fields to fiad himself on the waters of the 
Polbynia, which is now among the mysteries of science. In 
travelling northwards he will not be exposing bis crew to a 
greater intensity of cold than that from which they have 
suffered in lower latitudes. It is unknown where the true 
northern poles of cold lic in summer, but it seems probable 
that there are three—one lying in the northern parts of 
Greenland, another near Nova Zembla, and the third near 
Bebring’s Straits. The Germania, when last beard of, was 
almost exactly midway between the two former points, and it 
is theref>re probable that every mile of her northward course 
will bring her into a warmer climate. Nor is it likely tha’, 
in case she would have to winter near the Pole, ber crew 
would suffer from nearly so great an intensity of cold as that 
to which the crews of ships which have wintered near Mel- 
ville Island have been exposed. There are known tv be two 
Northern Poles of cold, and of these neither lies near the 
North Pole of the earth. In fact, it was noticed by Sir 
Edward Parry during his stay near Melville Island, that as 
winter approached birds and animals were fourd to be mi- 
grating northwards in search of milder climates. “The 
instincts of these dumb creatures are unerring,” says Captain 
Maury, commenting upon this circumstance, “and we can 
imagine no mitigation of the climate in that direction, unless 
it from the proximity or the presence there of a large 
body of open water. It is another furnace in the beautiful 
economy of nature for tempering climates there.” 

The Swedish expedition has mn less successful hitherto 
than the German. Whereas the latter reached Bear Island 
on July 5, the former did not arrive there until July 22, and 
remained until July 25. Three weeks lost from the short 
Arctic summer will seriously affect the prospects of the 
Swedish expedition. It is not absolutely impossible, however, 
that both expeditions should prove successtu!.” 


o———- 


Obituary. 





Ashburton, which took place on the 6th September. The late 
lord had been in weak health for a long time past, arising from 
mental illness. The deceased, Francis Baring, third Baron 
Ashburton, County Devon, in the peerage of the United King- 
dom, was the second son of Alexander, first baron: by his wife, 
Anoe Louisa, eldest daughter of Mr. Bingham of Philadel- 
phia. He was born May 20, 1810, and married in Jana- 
ary, 1833, Mademoiselle Claire Hortense, daughter of the late 
Duke de Bassano, by whom he leaves issue Alexander, his suc- 
cessor in the title, and late M.P, for Thetford; the Hon. Daniel 
Hogh, and an only daughter, Mary Louiea Anne, married to the 
Duke of Grafton. The deceased nobleman succeeded to the title 
in 1864, on the death of his elder brother, William Bingham, 
second lord. Previous!y to his accession to the family honours he 
had long represented Thetford in Parliament—namely, from 1832 
to 1841, and from July, 1848, to December, 1857, He was a 
conservative in politics, but, like his father and brother, was 
moderate in his views and generally voted with the class of po- 





liticians once denominated “ Peelite,” 





Lorp AsHpurton.—We have to announce the death of Lord | © 


been excelled by several of those now on the Major-Generals’ 
List—Carey, Percy Herbert, Lord George Paget, Sir W. Mans- 
field, Milman, Harries, Holdich, Ellice, Bissett, and others, and 
is the last under the old system which gave to the Guards offi- 
cers the full value of a lieutenant colonelcy as regards sub-e- 
quent promotion ——The share of six months’ donation baita 
for service in Abyssinia, payable to Lord Napier, the Comman- 
der-in-Chief will amount, it is believed, to 29,850 rupees. 


War Orrice.—Staf Assist-Surg F Ferguson, M.D., to be As- 
sist-Surg in \5th Ft, v J D Healy, dec. Lt J 8 Pullin to be Capt 
b pin 16th Ft, vG E Acklom, who ret; En H A Austen to be 
Lieut b-p, v Pullin; En G Mainwaiing to be Lt b-p, v C F Bus- 
feild, who ret. Gent Cadet E F Johnstone, from Ri Mil College, 
to be Ens b-p, v Austen; Gent Cadet J W Ruddach, from Ri Mil 
Col, to be Ens b-p, v Mainwaring; H 8 Middle‘on, Gent, to be 
Ens b-p, v K V Gardiner, who ret. Ens Rv Davies to be Licut 
w-p in 60th Ft, VC Gosling, dec. En H D P Okedea, from 3d 
Ft, to be Ens, v Davies. Lieut O Graham to be Capt b-p in 78th 
Ft, v T H Thompson, who ret; Fns Hon M H Moreton to be 
Lieut b-p, v Graham ; C C Mackenzie, Gent, to be Ens b-p, v the 
Hon M H Moreton. Ens J Lepperd to be Instractor of Musketry 
in 84th Ft, v Lievt Bromhead, pro. Ens A W Munsey to be Lieut 
w-p in 2d WI, vJ Pellusy, dec. & H P Graves, Gent, to be Ens 
b-p in 3d W 1, v J Kirkwood, who ret. 





Navy 


Coc KING FOR THE Navy.—On Tuesday, Sept 1, a Board of 
Admiralty, consisting of Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B, Admiral 
Sir R. Dacres, K.C.B., accompanied by Captain Brandreth, 
visited the works of Messrs, Adams, for the purpose of per- 
sovally inspecting the cooking apparatus invented by Captain 
Warren, R.N., for the Royal Navy. Anything more sa- 
tisfactory than its working it is impossible to imagine, the saving 
in rations and fuel equalling that which has already led to the 
adoption of the system in the Army. The dimensions of this 
apparatus is 5 feet 3 inches by 4 feet 11 inches; the beight 4 
feet 2 inches; cooking nominally for 300 men, but capable of 
cooking for 600, with an average consumption of 191bs. per hour. 
The bread was of the very best description, and a continued sap- 
ply of boiling waier, to the amount of 100 ga!lons, could be ob- 
tained every hour. The system of “ Warrenising” meat, or 
cooking it without contact of steam or water reduces the Joss in 
weight to the seaman on bis rations twelve per ceat over the old 
system, which is all gain to the country, the waste in rations being 
—_ having to be made up by future issue to the men. Their 
jordsbips expressed themselves highly pleased, and decided on 
immediately placing it on board one of her Mujesty’s ships for 
introduction into the service, satisfied that it conferred a great 
boon to both sailors and officers. The importance of th's system 
cannot be overrated ; it reduces the waste in cooking to an ex- 
tent that the general introduction of the system would effect a 
saving of upwards of two millions sterling annually to the coun- 
. Count Romford wrote :—‘ It seems to me more than pro- 
bable that the number of inhabitants who may be supported in 
any country upon its natural produce depends as much upon the 
state of the art of cookery as upon that of agriculture.” No one 
in the present generation bas effected such an advance as Cuptain 
Warren, and it is only considering the best interests of the sea- 
men and soldiers united to a sound practical economy, from a 
Governmental, point of view, if this system be immediately carried 
out in all its departments, 


We are glad to find that the health of Sir Leopold M'Clintock 
has so greatly improved sioce his arrival in England from Jamai- 
ca that he is again a candidate for active employment, and it is 
not improbable that he may succeed Captain W. H. Stewart at 
Chatham Dockyard in November next. 


Apporntments.—Captain H Harvey to Eclipse y Moore: Com- 
mander T H Royse to ee: Lieutenants R B Lambert and 
F J Rendell to /ndus ; E L Trafford to Forte; A C Harris to Cam- 
bridge; W L Martin to Mersey for serv in Griper: Navigating 





Lieutenants H Aguilar to Bristol ; @ P Tomlin to Eolipse, 
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New Publications. 


Putnam's Magazine for October is a readable though not a 
brilliaot number. It contains fourteen separate articles, three 
of which are in verse, and, as neither is remarkable, we may 
dismiss them from consideration. For those who are fond of 
travel-literature there is a paper entitled “Up and Down 
Mont Blanc,” and another on “The Land of the Trouba- 
dours ;” the admirers of criticism will find something to inter- 
est them in “St. Beuve, the Critic;’ while those in search of 
more solid reading may turn to “ Mine Oyster,” ‘‘ The Pro- 
testant Protest against Protestantism,” “‘ Louis Napoleon and 
His Empire,” and “ Pacific Railroad Grants.” The lovers of 
fiction are not wel) catered for,either in the serial,“ Too 
True,” which is drawing near its conclusion, “ Waiting, a Tale 
of Chicago,” or “‘A Brilliant Affair.” Stories, in fact, have 
never been a strong feature in Putnam, and those in the p-e- 
sent issue are below the average.—The October number of 
Harper's Magazine ought to delight those who turn to period- 
icals for interesting and instructive reading, for it certainly 
contains enough of that, besides the usual amount of lighter 
matter. There are three illustrated articles, “ Explorations in 
Lower California,” “The Chinese Embassy to the Foreign 
Powers,” and “George and Robert Stephenson,” the latter 
being based upon a Life of these great Inventors by Mr. Sam- 
uel Smiles, now in press, and soon to be published by the 
Harpers. There are fewer stories than usual, the most notice- 
able being “The Day of My Deatb,” and the ccntiouation of 
“The Woman’s Kingdom,” by Mre. Dinah Muloch Craik. 
The remainder of the articles are on “ The Origin of Printing,” 
“The Moonstone Mass,” “Our Neighbourr, the Birds,” 
“ Maximilian of Mexico,” “ Trinity Season,” “ An Angel in a 
Coal-Mine,” and “ The March of Attilla.” The incumbent of 
the “ Easy Chair” is a painful witness of the truth of Sheri- 
dan’s famous couplet, 

“ They write with ease to show their breeding, 
But easy writing 's curs 4 hard reading.” 
There are two poems, we nearly omitted to mention, “ The 
Fire Log,” and “ How We Kept Our Trust,” but, as Mr. Toots 
used to say, “they are of no consequence.”—Lippincott’s Ma- 
gazine is hardly as good as usual, the October number being 
a litile too overweighted. “ Dallas Galbraith” is finished: 
and not too soop. There isa long and not very interesting 
paper on “Tom the Tinker,” a leader in the old Whiskey In- 
surrection; a fresh and readable article, “ Of Woodcocks and 
the Killing of Them ;” a shorter one on “ The Dispute about 
Liberal Education ;” one of similar length on “ Vox Populi,” 
anda third on “The Englishman asa Natural Curiosity,” 
the satire of which is neither very new, nor very keen. 
“The Mannerings,” and “ The Photographer’s Story,” are the 
lightest things in the number, if we except the poems, “ Cas- 
tles in the Air,” “Under the Pine,” and “ The Old Wedding 
Ring.” Mr. Robert Bulwer Lytton is sharply reviewed in 
“Literature of the Day,’ dpropos to his very heavy 
Chronicles and Characters, and Mr. Josh Billings is 
overpraised for the few smart sayings in his cool 
brochure On Ice.—We have one fault to find with the 
Atlantic Monthly, and a3 it appears to be on the increase, we 
may as well mention it now—Parton! We have no opinion, 
good or bad, in regard to_this writer as a biographer, for we 
have not read his biographier, which are said to be clever, 
but as a moralist he is fast becoming a nuisance. A few 
months since he inquired, Whether it paid to Smoke? Later, 
he wanted to know, If the Coming Men would Drink Wine ? 
And now, still barping on the same string, he treats us to a 
long and rambling account of “ Inebriate Asylums, and a Visit 
to One.” Next month,we suppose he will insist upon taking 
us through the wards of the City Hospital, or, more cheerful 
still, will drag us through the dungeons of our Insane Asy- 
lums. Enough, however, of Parton, of whom, and his ready 
writing on all soris of subjects, we are tired. Let us turn to 
something more to our taste in the October Atlantic, first to 
Mr. Whittier’s charming Oriental apologue, “ Tae Two Rab- 
bie,” then to Mr. Winter’s more charming lyric, “ Love's 
Queen,” which we have copied on our first page, after which 
we will listen to Colonel De Forest's entertaining gossip in 
regard to “The Man and Brother.” If we have a fancy for 
more Freedman’s Literature, we shall find it in the story of 
‘* Edmund Brook :” Dr, Palmer can enlighten us on “ Petro- 
leum in Burmah;” Mrs. Austin knows all about “ King’s 
Crowns, and Fool’s Caps,” or, less poetically speaking, how 
hats are made; while Mr. Whipple and Mr. Garrison dis- 
course on “ Bacon,” and “ Free Produce among the Quakers.” 
As we are not reading serial stories, we know nothing of the 
merits, or defecte, of “St. Michael’s Night,” which is in its 
filth watch—we mean part, or “ The Face in the Glass.”—The 
Eclectic Magazine for October is a first-rate number, its sub- 
jects ranging from “ Aristotle—His Works and Philosophy” 
to “The Spanish Gipsy”—from ‘Great Solar Eclipses” to 
“ Fashionable Women’’—and from “ Thomas de Quincey” to 

“ Madame de Pompadour.” These papers ‘are from the Dub- 

lin University Magazine, the Cornhill, Macmillan’s, the Eclectic 

Review, London Society, and Saturday Review ; while Fraser, 

Bentley, the Popular Science Review and other English periodi- 

cals are ransacked for our instruction and amusement, either 

in relation to “ Land and Seas of Another World,” (the world 
in question being the planet Mars) “ Pleasant Passages from 

Euly French History,” “Ono the Range of the Mammoth,” 

“Goddesses of Liberty,” etc. Besides thir, we haye a page or 

two of poetry, a few brief “ Notes on Books,” with glimpses 

at science and kindred subjects. For just what it is, the Z- 

lectic ig without a rival, unless it be the New Helectic, which 


tober number is a very readable one, containing papers on 


‘Lacon and its Author,” “ Mr. Disraeli, the Novelist,” “ The 
White Umbrella,” “The Waterloo Waltz,” “ Manners of the 
Present Day,” “The Unsettled State of Europe,” ‘ Mrs. 
Punch’s Letters to her Daughter,” etc, etc. There are two 
serial stories, ‘Phineas Finn,” and “ The Woman’s King- 
dom,” both good, as we bave before remarked, and both, we 
imagine, near their close ; and there are many short articles, 
literary, critica’, and scientific, selected with taste from the 
best Eoglish and American magazines and journale.—<St. 
Pauls tor September, of which the strong point is “ Phineas 
Finn,” by the editor, Mr. Anthony Trollope, contains a strong 
article from the tame manly pep, on “ American Recon- 
struction”"—which is considered from an Eaglish point of 
view, aud with an indignation as just as it is temperate. 
There are good papers in the same aumber, on “ Our Archi- 
tecture, “‘ Who was the First Printer ?” “‘ The Norfolk Broads,” 
“ Giampietro Vieusseux, the Florentine Bookseller ;” and there 
is a second serial, “ The Sacristan’s Household,” which pro- 
mises well.—Good Words for September does not justify 
the old saying of “ poor, but pious,” for though undeniably 
of the order of serious magazines, it is always meritorious. It 
has its seria), of course, which is good enough to be co- 
pied in two American periodicals, Harpers’ and the New 
Kelectic, and it bas good articles by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
the Bishop of Argyll, the Dean of Chester, Mr. Wilbert Gil- 
bert, (who was before Mr. James Greenwood in his knowledge 
of the slums of London), and Mr. W. W. Slory, the American 
sculptor and poet. Tbe Countess Marie Montemerli 
writes her reminiscences of hospital life among the wounded 
soldiers of Garibaldi, while Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston gives us a 
sketch of Russian life “Io the Law Courts of St. Petersburg.” 
—Last, though not least, are Our Young Folks and the 
Riverside Magazine. The former is filled with stories, sketches 
and poeme, from such well-known writers as Mr. J. T. 
Trowbridge, Mr. T. B. Aldrich, Mre. Julia C. R. Dorr, Mre. 
A. M. Diaz, and Misses, or Mesdames, Louise E. Chollet, Lu- 
cretia P. Hale, and Mary N. Prescott. The illustrations are 
by Champney, Eytinge, Fenn, Hennessy, and White, the best 
being Mr. Fenn’s and the worst Mr. Hennessy’s.—The artists 
of the Riverside Magazine are Stepbene, who furnishes a full 
page cartoon embodying his notice of the nursery rhymer, 
“ Rowsty doubt, my fire’s all out;” Bensall, wLo is happy in 
a grotesque way; Bierstadt, whose drawings of Indians and 
wild animals are quite spirited; Stone, who is only tolerable ; 
and Gaston Fay, who is execrable. The writers are not very 
distinguished, though acceptable, we presume, to juvenile 
readers. 








Messrs. George Routledge and Sons have just published a vol- 
ume which contains a world of information on curious and out of 
the way subjecte. Its titleis Zen Thousand Wonderful Things, 
which number, we should say, was rather below than above 


been better if the present volume had ended either a little later 
or a little earlier. 
controversy which erose out of the Duke's resignation. 
will, no doubt, be differences of opinion as to the resignation it- 
eelf; but it is difficult to judge of the matter without having all 
the papers before us. 


As it is, it breaks off in the middle of the 
There 


Throughout the volume, the marked con'r'st between Can- 


ning and the Duke makes their relations eminently dramatic. 
We have noticed this contrast already, and have pointed out tbat 


the Duke exercised a sort of supervision over Canning, as over 
& emart little boy whom he had recommended. Now, however 
Canning becomes almost too much for the Duke. There is a 
growing estrangement, which is hardly recognised by either 
party; and when at length the crisis comes, both feel that it 
looks sudden. First of all, the Duke goes to St. Petersburg, and 
has various conversations with the new Emperor. All that the 
Emperor says impres-es the Duke with a very high opinion of 
h's Imperial Majesty’s talents, but does not give the Duke a very 
chat idea of his Imperial Majesty’s meaning. Nicbolas did not 
care at all for the Greeks, but might bave to interfere in their 
favour. He did not want to go to war with Turkey, but felt 
that he would very likely have todo so. He was extremely 
an with the mission of the Duke of Wellington, but did pot 
ike to grapple with his arguments, He wished to be on friendly 
terms with the Porte, but “‘ was so situated in relation to it as 
not to be able to approach it with any proposition wbich should 
not be accompanied with a menace.” This was the more dis- 
tressing as Russia had always accepted the Turkish violation of 
its rights with the calmness of reason, acd with a generosity 
which was unexampled. Bat as these novel implemeuts failed, 
war would have to be tried, although the Emperor was resolved 
not to enrich himself with one Turkisa village. As the Duke 
of Wellington did not acquiesce in this solution, Nicholas got 
rid of his importunity by an act which was not very civil, and 
which the Duke thought was not trutbfui either. Still the Duke 
was convinced that the Emperor sincerely desired peace with 
Turkey, and that if Turkey would only do what he wanted, the 
relations between the two countries would be more cordial than 
ever. Canning took up all these contradictions, and pilloried 
them in a masterly despatch. As Lord Bathurst said, “ The 
comments which Mr, Canoing has made on the Emperor's con- 
versation with you are not written in a very courtly style. He 
has conceived a great prejudice, I obrerve, against Nicholas, and 
has expressed himself in a way which would be objectionable if 
it were liable to be laid before Parliament.” The Duke, too, 
remonstrated with Canning about the ‘Jespatch, saying that the 
conversations he had held with the Emperor were strictly con- 
fidential. In the end the whole despatch was cancelled; but 
reading it here we seem to have a foretaste of the Crimean War. 
Perhaps if the Duke of Wellington had not been so fully per- 
suaded of Nicholas’s wish for peace, had not been so much 
alarmed at the freedom with which Canning critic zed the acts 
and sentiments of a prince, had not coincided with Earl Bathurst 
in dislike for comments that were not courtly, we might have 
been better prepared for that side of the Emperor's character 
which it cost us a great deal to learn, while it was uot worth the 
expense. 
Another sabject on which Canning and the Duke had a skir- 
mish was the breach of the Foreign Enlistment Act by Lord 
Cochrane. What Canning says on this point might have been 
reprinted during the Alabama controversy. The Duke takes 
higher ground: “I am afraid,” he says, “that the world will 
not entirely acquit us of at least not doing our utmost, to prevent 
this breach of neutrality.” ‘‘ We do not stand as we ought,” he 
observes in a second letter, “ particularly in this case of Lord 
Cochrane. We allowed him to escape from a prosecution which 
we intended to commence against him ; and we did enough re- 





the mark, since the volume consists of nearly seven hundred 
closely printed pages, profusely illustrated throughout, and 
absolutely bewildering with knowledge in regard to whatever 
is marvellous and rare, cur‘ous, eccentric, and extraordinary, 
in all ages and nations. Who its compiler, Mr. Edward Fil- 
lingham King, M.A., is, we know not, further than that he is 
the author of a Life of Newton, and is undoubtedly a man cf 
ompiverous realing—a sort of British Museum ia breeches, to 
parody the i:reverent description which some wit gave of 
Macauley. The true use of such a work as Ten Thousand 
Wonderful Things is for reference, and we recommend Mr. 
King’s volume for that purpose. 





Messre. G. P. Putnam and Son bave lately issued a little 
work of special interest to artists and amateurs. Itis entitled 
Drawing Without a Master, the method employed being that 
of Madame Marie Elizabeth Cavé, concerning which the illus- 
trious French painter Delacroix contributed a noticeable 
article to the Revue des Deux Mondes, This article, together 
with Madame Cavé's treatise, the latter being translated from 
the fourth Paris edition, is the substance of this useful little 
hand-book, the motto of which is from Rubens: “To See, to 
Understand, to Remember, is to Know.” The motto is a 
wise one, and if Madame Cavé's method enforces it thoroughly, 
she may be set down as one of the benefactors of the race of 
artists. 
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*THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE.” 
Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field-Marshal 
Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G. Edited by his Son, the 
Duke of Wellington, K.G. Vol. 111. 

The time covered by this third volume of the Wellington Des- 
patches extends from December, 1825, to May, 1827. The chief 
events of this period were tbe Duke’s mission to Ruseia on the 
accession of the Emperor Nicholas—the negotiations betweeo 
Rassia aod England with regard to the Greek insurrection—the 
death of the Doke of York, and the appoiotment of the Dake of 
Welliogton as his successor in the supreme command of the 
army—the rise of Canning to the post of Premier, aud the con- 
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has ¢ptered upon jis second year and third yolume, The Oc- 


sequent resignation by the Duke of all bie offices, It would have 
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sp g ar ts to show that we felt it was our duty as neu- 
trals to prevent expeditions from being fitted out in this country 
by either belligerent, but not enough really to prevent the fitting 
out of such armaments. Accordingly they have been fitted out, 
and have sailed, and we shall eoon learn the result.”” What the 
Duke would have raid to the Alabama quettion, may be inferred 
from the tone of these leitere. Canning would, no doubt, have 
argued the care with the same ability as he shows in answering 
the Duke. “I fee,” he says, “ that in defending the Government 
with the Porte (which is the object of my despatch), I am bound 
to make the best*of the case.” Again—" The purpose cf my 
derpatch is to furnieh Stratford Canning with the best means of 
defending the conduct ef the Government, not of impeaching it,” 
But in this there is something which savours of special pleading ; 
and the abler a man is, the more averse we are to any such at- 
tempts at snatching a victory. 

It may have been this experience of Canning’s turn of mind 
which led the Duke to take offence so quickly at the manner in 
which he was invited to join the new Cabinet. Canning wrote 
to the Duke to say that the Kiog bad commanded bim “to lay 
before his Majesty, with as little lors of time as possible, a plan 
of arrangements for the re construction of the administration ;” 
and to assure the Duke that, wishing “to adhere to the princi- 
ples on which Lord Liverpool's Government bas 80 long acted 
together,” he felt “how essentially the accomplishment must 
depend on your Grace's continuance ag a member of the Cabi- 
net.” To this invitation the Duke replied, that he anxiously de- 
sired to serve the King as he bad done hitherto in the Cabinet 
with the eame colleagues, but “before I can give an answer to 
your obligiug proposition, I should wish to know who the per- 
son is whom you intend to propose to his Majesty as the head of 
the Government,” The rejoinder is too characteristic to be 
shortened :— 

“ Foreign Office, 11th April, 1827. 


“ My,dear Duke‘of Wellington—I believe it to be so generally 
understood that the Kiog usually entrusts the formation of an 
administration to the individaal whom it is his Msjesty’s gracious 
intention to place at the head of it, that it did not occur to me, 
I communicated to your Grace yesterday the commands 
which I had just received from his Majesty, to add that, in the 
preeent instance, his Majesty does not intend to depart from the 
usual course of proceeding on such occasions. I am sorry to 
have delayed some hours this answer to your Grace’s letter; but, 
from the nature of the subject, 1 did not like to forward it, with- 
out having previously submitted it (together with your Grace’s 
letter) to his Majesty. Ever, my dear Duke of Wellingtoa, your 
Grace’s tincere and faithiul servant, 

“ GeorGE CANNING.” 

In a subsequent memorandum on bis quitting the Cabinet, the 
Duke observes, that be did not consider the invilation “to be 
conveyed in those terms to which I had been accustomed in my 
constant intercourse with Mr. Canning up to that moment, nor 
to have been calculated to induce me to continue in the adminis- 
tration about to be formed.” Asto the rejoinder, he says, “ Ne- 
body will consider that 1 was treated with confidence, respect, or 
even common civility, by Mr. Canning, in his last letter.” We 
grant that Canving’s letter was too pointed, and couched too 
evidently in the form of an epigram. But there is some ground 
for the complaint on his part, that the Duke’s letter had given 
him cause of offence, and had to some extent provoked this 
answer, It is most probabie that, in any event, the Dake would 
not have co-operated with Canning. The same reason that led 
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THE ALBION 











Eldon and Peel to quit a Cabinet the chief influence in 
which had passed from “the most powerful opponent 
to the most powerful advocate of the Roman Catholic 
claims” would, no doubt, have bad its effect on Wellington. 
Yet we regret that the parting was not marked by the straight - 
forwardness which was the Duke’s chief characteristic. We veed 
hardly wonder that Canving’s letters were of a kind which 
formal statesmen would consider not very courtly. 

The mention of the Roman Catholic claims brings us to a point 
which bas some present significance, The question of the Coro- 
nation Oath bas been brought up in the House of Lords during 
the late Session, We have been reminded of George the Third’s 
refusal to violate that oath, and even to try to understand the 
oath, which, perhaps, toucbes certain noble lords more nearly. 
It is interesting to see what was the view taken by the Sovereiga 
who removed the Roman Catholic disabilities. George the 
Fourth himself said, two years before the passing of the Roman 
Catholic Relief Act, ‘As I was about to take the Coronation 
Oath, I wished Castlereagh to consider if he thought, by any act 
of the Legislature, it could be so modified or arranged previous 
to my taking it as would satisfy my miod that | could, con- 
sisteatly with my oath, depart from those bars which impede the 
Catholics from the privileges of their Protestant brethren, After 
three weeks’ reflection be came to me and told me he saw at pre- 
sent no mode of framing or preparing such acourse, I then 
said, ‘ Remember, once 4 take the oath I am for ever a Pro- 
testant king, a Protectant upbolder, a Protestant adherent, and 
bo power on earth will sbake me on that subject,’” Soon after 
this statement was made, the Archbishop of Canterbury had a 
conversation of five hours with the Kiog, and found bim a 
stronger Protestant than bis father, resolved pot to let Catholic 
re'iet be carried in any shape or be made a Cabinet question. In 
the rext volume of these despatcbes we sball hope to have some 
insight into the change which was wrought in the king’s mind, 
and the process will, po doubt, be curious. George the Third 
could see nothing but perjury oo the one band, and Scotch me- 
taphysics on the other, Fortunately, his ton was not fo deter- 
mined to think for himself, which, in such a case, generally 
means not thinking at all. 

Although the diplomatic and political relations of the Duke 
fill up much of the volume, and give it its chief interest, there are 
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you might consider it as something in the shape of an official 
order without any previous private consultation, on my part, with 
you, my friend, as to that which might be agreeable to your feel- 
ings, and of which, I do entreat you to believe, that I am wholly 
and entirely incapable. Mr. Canning’s fear, on the other band 
(from what I have just heard from him), seems to bave arisen 
from this, the apprehension, that if this proposal was not, in the 
very first instance, made to you, you might possibly suppose 
that, from some ur justifiable reason, be had overlookrd your 
superior consequence, pretensions, and ability ; and, theretore, 
that he might be deemed as guilty of not showing you all that 
bigh consideration and respect, which are no more than your 
due, and with which, a8 well as with private regard for you, he 
not only expressed himself, but appears to be strongly im- 
pressed. By the statement | have just made to you, you will 
perceive (when you receive Mr. Canning’s communication) that 
the matter pow stands on a perfectly different footing and prin- 
ciple than it did appear to me to do when I wrote my answer to 
Mr. Canning’s first letter, for now, you will if you please, consi- 
der it either as merely a matter of personal respect and compii- 
ment to yourself, or deal with it, in any way that may be most 
congenial and satisfactory to your own feelings ; and it is upon 
this ground and this ground alone, that I assented to Mr. Can- 
niog’s approaching you at all upon the subject; after a further 
consultation with Lord Liverpool, to whom he is gone, at 
Coombe, immediately upon leaving me. Advice I donot pretend 
to offer, but, as to my wishes, they are to be summed up ia a very 
few words indeed ; and not to repeat all I do so sincerely feel per- 
sona'ly towards you, I must say, that your absence for any length 
of time, or rather, the want of your presence, would be quite 
intolerable to me, besides the risk which your hea'th would run, 
perbaps even your life, which is too frightful a consideration, | 
either for the private man that loves you, or the public man that | 
cares for his country, or for the interests of all Europe, to enter- 
tain or tolerate fora single instant.’ 

This is a courtly style indeed! At]all events, it bears no re- 
semblance to Canaing’s. 
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THE NEWEST FASHIONS. 








some remarkably able papers and letters of his on other subject 
His memorandum on Napoleon’s expedition to Russia is most 
ttriking. This searching criticism to which all the details of the 
expedition are sul jected bears, no doubt, tome trace of rivalry. 
There is atoo evident dirposition to look at everything iu the 
worst light, We see this in such a sentence as “The habit of 
Napoleon bad been to astonish and deceive mankind, and he had 
come at last to deceive himself. These works cootein innume- 
rable instances of this habit of bis mind, but those which I am 
now about to discuss are the moet remarkable and the most fatal 
to bimself and bis fortunes and the most fortunate for the world 
tbat ever eccurred.” Again, “It is curious to observe his aus- 
wers to each of those who veotured to hint objections to his pro- 
posed mearures, each of which contained what be must have 
known at the time was a falsehood.” But the more purely mili- 
t ry criticism is not marked by these expressions, aud.does not 
go out of ite way to suggest personal faults and failings. The 
following comment on the order given by Napoleon for tbe blow- 
ing up of the Kremlin, comes with due grace from the general 
who saved the;Poot de Jéna :— 


“ It is impossible to advert to this fact without expressing the 
horror which it inspires. If Napoleon had destroyed a magazine 
or work of utiily to the Russian army or nation, or even a 
monument of art, or one to recall the memory of some glorious 
action by the Russian army or nation, the reader would not have 
been shocked as by the perusal of formal instructions to destroy 
the ancient palace of the Czars, ro'ely 'o mark the i t de- 


Mig tte colour is now much worn in Paris, especially 


with a Marie Antoinette flounce beaded by a bulliionré: of the 
same. The tunic raised with a broad thick braid of the same 
colour, ending in tassels, and placed on every seam. Revers 
to the sleeves, and a Louis XV. jacket caught up in the basque 
with broad pas-ementerie. Av underskirt of violet may be 
surmounted by a tunic of grey silk, bordered with cashmere 
braid, which is also carried up each seam. The body corres- 
ponds with the upper skirt. Ao underskirt of black glacé, 
trimmed with seven narrow bands on the bias, The tunic of 
black grenadine edged with a narrow black glacé flounce. 
For eveniog parties white muslin ¢Gresses are worn, with a 
few small flounces round the hei, each headed by a feather 
fringe. These look exceedingly light and graceful. Mapy 
dinner dresses are made of Chambery gauze. The skirts are 
composed of bullionnées, with a rouleau of satin between 
each puffing. A white gauze with blue satin rouleaux, or 

net-coloured pink, is very pretty. So is a delicate mauve. 
he sash is of tatin ribbon with satin trimmings. Fora 
walking dress,an under skirt may be made of blue glacé, 
with two bands of black velvet on il, and an upper one of 
grey cashmere. An under skirt of brown foulard on which is 
a white sprig. Upper skirt plain brown foulard bullionnée, 
with passcmenterie between a broad brown sash trimmed 
with white. For the sea-side at the present moment dresses 
of woollen eerge are worn, not so bright in colour as those 





site of revenge because the Emperor of Russia, having ‘declined 
to submit to insult, bad afterwards refused to listen to insidious 
offers of peace.” 


Another memorandum, of the authorship of which we are told 
nothing by the editor, touches on the subject of military punish- 
ments, With regard to flogging, we read that “ there is very 
little doubt that a practical abolition of it may be carried into 
effect, provided the power te still retained as a check which it 
would hardly be safe to relinquish altogether and suddenly. It 
is a degrading punishment, and fit, therefore, like the jail and 
treadmill, only for incorrigible offenders and men who have no 
characters to lose. It is universally allowed to be an inexpe- 
dient puni nt for iers of whose reformation by otber 
means there is any bope, for it affixes a lasting stigma.” There 
words may be usefully contrasted with the weak arguments of 
Sir Henry Hardinge in favour of keeping up flogging at home 
and in peace time, because it is necessary in the field, and of not 
reducing the number of lashes below 300,tecause the pupish- 
ment “should be sufficiently severe to deter by the example.” 

Among more general topics, we must find room for a delicious 
extract from one of Croker’s letters, most characteristic of both 
man and critic. The modesty of a greater mind was, perbaps, 
never more clearly displayed than in the patronage extended to 
Sir Walter Scott :— 


“ We bad hardly got out of our ecrape with the Bank, when ail 
Scotland, with the spirit of the ancient Cal donians, rose upon 
us in defence of their one pound notes ; Walter Scott who, poor 
fellow, was ruined by dealing with his booksellers, and who bad 
received courtesy and indulgence from the Scotch bankers, 
thought himeclf bound in gratitude to take the field for them, 
which he did in a series of clever but violent and mischievous 
letters. As he attacked with great violence and injustice the ad- 
ministration of Lord Melville, and indeed of our party in geveral, 
I was easily induced to take up my pen against bim, and I scrit- 
bled away a reply to Sir Walter, in the eame style (ss far as | 
could imitate so superior a gevius) which he had used. They 
tell me tbat I have made scme stand aguinst the great chieftain. 
I think 1 have the better in the argument—at some dull inn in 
Poland you may have balf an hour to epare, and I therefore 
send you Scott's letter and my reply.” 





And bere is an cqually characteristic letter from the King on 
the preject of sending the Duke to St. Petersburg as the bearer 
of condolences and congratulations to the Emperor Nicholas :— 


“ [Most secret and confidential, and for yourself alone. | 


“ Royal Lodge, 27th December, 1825. 

“My dear 'Friend—In consequence of an interview which ] 
bave just bad with Mr. Canning [ have determiued upon eend- 
ing you tbe enclosed letters, in hopes,that they will reach you, 
before that you can, or will, bear from Mr. Canning, and which I 
am confident that you will shortly, If upon reading my letter, 
you sbould not approve of it, the only apology I can offer, is 
that which I am sure the gencrosity of your heart, and of your 
nature, will of itself naturally suggest to you for me, the sincerity 
and warmth of my most affectionate feeling towards you, which will 
at all times supersede every other consideration. 1 must in jus- 
tice to Mr. Canning add, that every expression be made use of 
was inaveryfriendiy and proper tone, My fear was, that you might 
g¢ ‘uk that the propoeal originated with me, aud therefore that 


dopted last year. The only trimmin;s on these are rouches 
or frills of the same. The Scotch plaids and tweeds are also 
much worn in Paris. The bechelike, the scarf pointed be 
hind as a cape, and with ends in front, wilh the long pointed 
Capuchin hood, are gaining ground, and are trimmed with 
little ladders of small bows, or with gimp and tassels, The 
bachelik iteelf is made of the same material as the dress, or of 
white caebmere. Io dressing, or rather morning gowns, there 
isa novelty. The sbort jacket and skirt are abandoned, and 
the material of the robe is of fine woollen Scotch plaid, bright 
in colour. Tartans and chenés of canvas cloth are also adopt- 
ed, with a pointed pelerine, almost forming a mantle in front, 
and some morning dresses are made of cashmere, lined with 
light silk of a contrasting colour, and embroidered to corres- 
pond with the lining. A walking dress, or morning toilette, 
also made of cashmere, is of an Indian desigo. A wide shawl 
border is placed on the bem of the dress ; and up each seam, 
or ratber up the ekirt at short intervals, are trimmings of the 
same description, but narrower. If it is a morning robe, the 
trimming is placed all round the bem, and on each side up the 
front. & pretty evening dress, demi-toiletie, may be made of 
a violet taffetas, very long in the skirt, with a low bodice and 
short sleevee. The over skirt of grey gauze bullionnés, a high 
bodice drawn at the waist, and long sleeves bullionnés. The 
mapteau abbé, a kind of long gauze scarf of the same colour 
as the robe, to which it is attached behind at the upper 

of the corsage, is at this moment the most striking article of 
feminine attire. Itis either caught up so as to rest on the 
arm, or else it hangs down the back of the robe almost to the 
heels. The use of it is impossible to divine. 

—_2_—__—_—. 


WOMAN'S SPHERE. 


There is a great deal of talk just now about woman’s sphcre, 
and women’s rights end wrongs. One cannot go anywhere 
without hearing the eulject discurred : in very differeot moods 
according to the people who are engaged in the coaversation, 
but everywhere with an impression, whether as an undercurrent 
of opinion, or as somethiog opeuly expressed, that, somehow or 
other, at least ia our own country, with regard to women the 
“ times are out of joint,” and that none of the various prophets 
and prophetesses that have arisen seem to be exactly the persons 
who are to set them right. Wedo not profess to offer any new 
recipe for the removal of the sore. We more desire to indicate 
what is going on in some circles, and the thoughts which agitate 
maoy women, One cries, “ Educate women ;” another, “ Give 
them votes ;” a third, “ Woman's sphere is anything for which 
sbe can fit herself ;’’ a fourth, “‘ Woman's sphere is home.” On 
one hand we are assured that intellect has no sex, and that men 
ai d women, if educated alike, would develop similar and equal 
capacities ; and, on the other, we have it positively affirmed wat 
not only pbysically, but mentally snd morally, all women are in- 
ferior to all men, and no education will make them different. 
In the midst of this clash and conflict of opinion, quiet, sober- 
minded women hardly know what to do, or to which side to 
turn. Old-fashioned, middle-aged women, who bave gone on all 
their lives in one groove, are suddenly called upon to say whe- 
ther they desire the franchise, and what they think of degrees 
for women, Sach as these are inclined to think that, what with 
the distorted representations of the younger members of their 
sex which one contemporary is pleased to give, and what with 





for taffetas dresses. A teff tas mignovette dress may be made} joo 


rights—what even with the quieter efforts made in our own coun- 
try for the advancement of women—the world, since their youug 
days, is truly turned upside down. 

he sphere of woman, after all, is the home. There is no de- 
pying it. The bardeet and bluest of all the women who frequent 
scientific associations, has at one time had tender longings «ftrr 
the sweetness of home. It is nota pleasant experieuce to find 
that the bome is never to be realised; and a great deal of the 
strangent ss and seeming uncouthness of those, who are seeking 
to make for themselves spheres, o her than that of the bome 
which circumstances deny them, arises from an assumed rather 
than a real indifference to woman's proper sphere of home duties 
and home life. It is not to be denied that there are women whom 
the comparative freedom of a single life seems to suit much better 
than would the restiaints of a married one. But it would be 
found, if the trath were known, that the views of the mvjority of 
even these were something like the following: “ To be married 
is in all probability the bappier state ; we should like to be mer- 
ried; but our way to such a marriage ‘as we desire is not clear, 
and we are better as we are, than married, as too many women 
are, for a home, or merely because everybody else is marricd, and 
they will not be unlike their neighbours.” Women such as 
these geverally possess the capacity for filling their “ proper 
sphere” well, if suitable circum:tances offer; but, if they do not, 
they try to make other spheres, being mostly people of energy. 
They ought by no means to be fregarded 2s contemners of the 
“sphere,” but only as individuals, who have’ not found a way 
that cuits them for entrance upon its duties. But there are num- 
bers of women (according to those dismal ttatistics which people 
are never tired of quoting a8 supporting a!l manner of argu- 
mente) who can never have any opportunity of filling their pro- 
per sphere. Men are constantly being drafted away by the army 
and navy to the colonies, to otber countries, and eo on, and the 
women, whom they ought to marry, are left * to braid St. Cathe 
tine’s tresses” at home. What is to be done with all of these ? 
Their “ proper sphere” is evidently not open to them; why are 
they then to be condemned if they seek others? Could not come 
benevolent counterpart of Miss Rye ucdertake an emigration 
agency, whereby middle-class women should be furnished with 
the means of going after their “ proper spheres?” A friend of 
ours gives it as his opinion—one which many people share— 
that something like this would be good for men and women 


While women are being lectured at home about their 
“ spberes,”’ why are not men also lectured on the point? ‘There 
must be men as well as,women for the bome. We have some- 
times wondered whether all the men, who preach to women 
about their sphere, bave done their part by each making 
a “sphere” for tome happy (or unhappy) member of her 
sex. In the meantime, the “sphere” question is a troublesome 
one, aud bard for women to solve. It is difficult and trying, even 
men will acknowledge, to be preparing the greater part of one’s 
life for a position, and after all not to be called on to fill it; so 
trying that many women scem to be thinking that it is be!ter, on 
the whole, to prepare for scmething el: e, and to trust to instinct 
for filling their “ proper sphere,” if the chance of it ever comes 
iu their way.— Queen. 

en 
SELF-ELECTED PROVIDENCES. 

Whatever may be our private and personal views on the 

theological doctrine of a special Providerce, we are all iu the 
abit of heariog the terms “ providence” acd “ provideutiai” 
used in a sense which means little more than “ unlooked for.” 
Thus, if some unforeseen chance of good or,evil fortune befalls 
them or their acquaintance, some people are apt to speak of it 
as “ providential.”” When we look a little farther into the ap- 
pl cation of the words, we find them not unfrequently assuciated 
with the idea of a power which interferes to distribute not only 
rewards, but also punishments, both incitements to good and de- 
terrents from evil. But most often the term “ providential” is 
employed to signify a fortunate rather thao an unfortuvate oc- 
currence, For instance, we hear of providential escapes from 
fire and shipwreck ; but the epithet is not often applied to the 
fires or shipwrecks themselves, though, if “the providence that 
sbapes our ends” were distinctly recognised, the fire and the 
wreck deserve the fterm “ provideutial” quite as much as the 
escape from them. 

Among a certain ‘claes of people there is a way of talking 
about those events of life which they term “ providences” that 
is extremely distarteful to almost every body who is not of their 
peculiar way of thinking. Their own “ providences” are always 
good and for their advantage, while the “ providences” of ail 
the people with whom they are not in perfect aecord have a 
remarkable tendency to assume forms which make their reci- 
pients into “awful examples” for the time being. Thee 
persons have a tendency to finding out in their neighbours’ 
characters points in whch they are vastly defective ; and they 
exhibit a wonderful talent in discovering the exact manner 
in which the “ providences” dispensed to their neighbours 
are precisely adapted to effecting their reformation and amend- 
ment, 

No doubt the events of life do have an educative effect on all 
of us—joy and prosperity being very good, as well as “ the sweet 
uses of adversity.” Indeed, a course of happiness would pro- 
duce a very invigorating effect on many minds that have been 
almost overwhelmed with care. But the “ providences” which 
the class of people to whom we refer secm specially to rejoice 
io, are those which are evil. We bear that A.’s pride will be 
humbled by a certain misfortune which has overtaken bim; or 
that B, orC. will in some specified particular receive be efit from 
calamities which have befallen the one or the o'ber. There is, 
one would say, a species of spiteful satisfaction which some peo- 
ple experience in tracing out the beneficial effects which ought 
to result from mistortune—a rejo cing that people who are vot 
quite of their own stamp are being puvished in some way for 
their want of conformity to the patiern of which they approve. 
But even more detestable than that estate of mind which 
leada people avowedly to rejoice in the misf riunes of their 
neighbours, is that which leads them to constitute themselves 
what we have denominated “ seli-elected providences.” Of 
course, all people in authority—parents, masters, magistrates 
—are more or less (or ought to be) a species of visible provi- 
dence to those over whom they bear rule; and it isa distinct 
part of their duty so to apportion the events over which 
they have control that they shall result in good to their de- 
pendents. 

But there are some people who will go out of their way to 
inflict pain on otbers, “for their good,” as they say. They are 
the people who write anonymous letters accusing evangelical 
clergymen of bitherto unsuspected ritualism ; who invariably try 
to thwart others in their endeavours to obtain something oa 
which they have set their heart, “ because it is not good for peo- 
ple alweys to have their own way; who enlarge on the advan- 
tages of illness and misery, but do not bestir themselves to alle- 
viate suffering; who repeat all the disagreeable things that 
people say about one, eo that one may know thm, and who, “as 
friends,’ make one as wretched as possible “for one’s benelfit.” 





the wild claims put forth by American advocates of women’s 


Af the people who indulge ia such practices could only realise, 
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for a short space of time, the intense detestation with which they 
nspire the victims of their efforts, we thiuk they would perceive 
that there may be such a thing as working unwisely for the 
good of others, It would be @ great gain for the weaker por- 
tions of our race, if those who feel themselves stronger could 
be persuaded to leave them to the effects of the unassisted work- 
ings of circumstance. 
_ 


Majesty as well as Prince Arthur, who has already earned for 
himself a reputation as an Alpine climber. The Queen rode 
her English pony, and was escorted by her Highland attend- 
ants, who, if report speaks truth, have outdone Swiss hillmen 
in mountain walking. Hoffman, the well-known guide, led 
the way to the top, and accomplished the distance in four 
hours. The highest peak here is the Esel, reached by a pre- 


cipitous path, and so narrow on the summit that there is 


Tue Burucame Mrston To ENGLAND.—We are afraid | 8carcely room for a dozen people to stand together, but the 


the Americans bave already spoiled the Chinese Ambassadors. 
They have been taken through a coarse of unlimited feasting and 
carousal. At New York a great dinner was given to them, and 


view is inexpressibly grand, the whole range of the Alps from 
the Glarnitsch to the Blumlis Alp stands out clearly on the 
horizon to the south, while the grounds and lakes are stretch- 


Mr. Evarts, now Attorney Genera!, in enumerating the points of ed out like a map at the foot of the precipices. If the view 


difference between the Chinese and the Americans, said that the 
former had no national debt; but, with the proverbial generosity 
of his countrymen, he added, * Never mind; let them take 
ours.” Perhaps the Embassy did not comprehend this offer ; at 
any rate they did not acceptit. Very shortly after they were 
flattered by the polite attentions of the strong minded women, 
Mrs. Authony, the conductor of the woman's rights journal, call- 
ed upon the Chinese and told them the only thing the American 
woman wauted to make her supremely nappy wasa vote. “I 
thought you were going to say a set of jewels,” replied the chief 
mandarin—if he be a mandarig; but of course the ladies of 
America have minds above euch vanities. It isin Boston, however, 
that the Chinese have had the greatest success. Dr, O. 
Holmes condescended to write a poem in their special honour, 
one stanza of which runs as follows :— 

Open wide, ye gates of gold— 

Till Nevada's breezes fan 

The snowy peaks of Ta Siene Shan— ~ 

Till Erie blends its waters blue 

With the waves of ‘Tung-Tin-Hu,— 

Till deep Missouri lends its flow 

To swell the rushing Hoang-Ho ! 


Mr. Summer gave the patient ambassadors a long account of 
Marco Polo and Mr. R. W. Emerson praised tea as “ the cordial 
of nations.” After Mr. Charles Sumner’s speech the band play- 
ed the tune of “Champagse Charlie,” the appropriateness of 
which to Mr. Sumner’s light style of oratory seems to have at 
once struck the audience. The Chinese will be disappointed after 
all this with their reception in England. Goldsmith’s Chinese 
philosopher reported that it was a custom with Eoglishmen turn- 
ed of thirty to retire at proper intervals every year and lie in of 
the spleen, When the new ambassadors contrast their reception 
here with that which they experienced in America they will 
think they heve uoluckily arrived at one of our great lying-ia- 
seasons.— Pull Mall Gazette. 





A Sreer Rariway.—The railway to the sammit of Mount 
Washington, New Hampshire, was receatly completed. The 
station, at the starting-point, is 2,700 ft. above the level of the 
sea; and the road, whea completed, will be two miles and 260 
rods long, rising, it is said, in that instance, 3,600 ft. to the Tip- 
top House, which is 6300 ft. above the level of the sea. The 
average grade of the track is 1,280 ft. to the mile, but in some 
parts of the dine the grade is increased to 1,760 ft. to the mile, or 
1 ft. in every 3 ft. On this portion of the road the workmen, 
notwithstanding the sharp spikes in their shoes to prevent them 
trom falliog, could only build 25 ft. per day. The track con- 
sists of three rails, the one in the middle being of wrought iron, 
with cogs or pins corresponding to cogs in the driving-wheel. 
The train consists of theflocomotive with a tender and one pas- 
senger car, The locomotive of 35 horse power is built with its 
boiler suspended, so that it is always level ; it}weighs four tons, 
and pushes the train up before it. The driving-wheel is 18 in, 
in diameter, There ie a similar cog-wheel on the tender, and an- 
otber on the passenger-car, each strong enough to hold the entire 
traiv. Friction rollers, runniog under the edges of the middle 
rail, hold the train down upon the track. Th: ascent from the 
starting: poiat to the second station, 5,300 ft. above the level of 
the sea, is accomplished in one hour and twenty minutes, includ- 
ing two stoppages for water. The descent occupies thirty- 
eight minutes. 





InrtTative Worps amMona ANm™aArLs.—There is a philologist 
now alive, a learned and acute maa, who seriously maintains that 
no word whatsoever is derived from natural sounds or animals’ 
voices: Roar, scream, and squeak, grow! and whirper, are in no 
manner related to the noises they sigoify : the cuckoo, the whip- 
poor-will, &c., are names of which the obvious source is a vulgar 
error, I was reminded of him this morning (writes a correspon- 
deot ot a weekly paper) by hearing a cock, while I was engaged 
in writing, going on as if he were aimiag at the production of 
cock-a-doodie-doo, Sometimes he was more lucky than usual ; 
at last, but for once only, be produced a splendid specimen, as 
distinctly articulated as any human being could have done it. 
He could not do itagain. But his very worst attempts were 
such as the human being could hardly have undertaken to imitate 
in any other way. Iam a full believer io imitative words: but 


at midday is glorious, it is doubly so when the sun sets or 
rises, and colours the whole of the snowy peaks with molten 
gold ; but the Royal party did not remain till evening. The 
following names were inscribed in the travellers’ book in the 
Bellevue Hotel:—The Countess of Kent, the Lady Louisa 
Kent; Lieut. the Hon. Arthur Kent, R.E.; the Marchioness 
of Ely, Colonel Henry Ponsonby, G.G. The route taken for 
the descent was the same as that for the ascent, and its gentle 
declivities enabled the horses to proceed without difficulty.” 

Tue Co-Orrerative System IN Great Brirarn.—The 
London Daily News gives s. me interesting statistics in relation 


+| to the co-operative work in Eogland, Speaking of the Rochdale 


movement it says :-— 

“ The remarkable and encouraging example of self-help afford- 
ed by the Rochdale operatives, to which we have from time to 
time invited public attention, has hitherto lost none of its inter- 
est or significance ; on the contrary, each succeeding day seems 


co-operatives paused on their way. 


The once weak and puny 
infant bas become a giant, p 





net profits made during each year from 1844 to 1867: 


Year. Members. Funds. Business. Profits. 
23 £28 Gunde Reeve 

18L 710 22 
253 1,146 80 
236 1,044 73 
397 2,276 117 
1,193 6,611 56L 
299 13,179 eso 
990 





7,173 38,364 1,768 
11082 = 44.908 3)106 
12,920 63,197 3,921 
15142 738 54 
18,160 73,680 6,284 


128,435 284,910 41,619” 
reapondent, writing from Paris, says: 


printing all documentary evidence of its history. 


next year. 
actively pressed forward.” 





ing details of the national libraries ia Spain. 





the sheep, I observe, rather invert tinct ; the 
old one is B.A. and the young one is M.A. Ia this they imitate 
our babies, who can bring out mamma before they are up to papa. 
Bat the philologist above mentioned will not admit that these 
words have their source in nepial protology, as the learned 
might call it; I don’t think they do, Noises made by different 
materials certainly suggest different articu'ations, The French 
imitate the drum by rom-plom-plom: the English by rub a dud- 
dub. The French military drums are usually of metal ; the Eng- 
lish, of wood. Those who will attead to the sounds will feel that 
both nations are justified. — Field. 





Ascent oF Mount PILATE BY THE 4 letter from 
Lucerne has the following :—“ Queén Victoria made a plea- 
sant ascent of Mount Pilate. Ot the two rival mountains that 
guard the entrance of the St. Gothard gorge, near this town, 
the most frequented by travellers is the Righi; but the grand- 
est by faris Mount Pilate. Its wild precipitous aspect, how- 
ever, is sufficient tu deter mere excursionists from approach- 
ing it, and it is even said that there was formerly s cantonal 
law forbidding the attempt in consequence of its dangers. A 
still more deterrent cause is, probably, the frequency of fogs 
and clouds on the summit, which destroy all chances of a 
view. A weird legend that Pilate, seized with remorse while 
trayersing the spot, drowned himself in a little lake cradled 
in one of the ravines. has given its name to the mountaia; 
and according to the popular belief, his spirit still haunts the 
neighbourhood. But modern ne ge have dared to 
doubt the truth of the legend of Pontius Pilate, but ascribe 
the true derivation of the name to Pileatus, or capped (with 
clouds). The best road from the plain to the summit leads 
from Hergiswyl, and the traveller obtains magnificent views 
as he zigzags upwards. After passing the Klimseahorn he 
will have to climb a ladder through a tannel cut in the rock, 
called the Krisiloch, and on emerging will be repaid for his 
toil with a prospect of extraordina y grandeur. The other 
road to the summit leads from Alpnach, and it was by this 


97,000 in the national historical record office. 





ma ipt volumes 


take in written monuments and serious studies. 





£1,495,152 to £1,594,524. 








b 
that the Queen ascended. The Pri Louisa was with her 





sistance of Prussia will be quoted to Frenchman as proof posi- 
tive that Berlin claims to dictate the policy of France oa noa- 
German ground. Readers of daily papers will bave noticed a 
sudden cropping-up of smal! stories and little telegrams about a 
“ French Zollverein,” and this is said to be their interpretation. 
We do not vouch for a moment for its accuracy, but simply re- 
port itas an explanation which men who are not credulous think 
worthy of ideration.—Spectat 








Tue RAILWAY OVER Mont Crents.—The officers of the Mont 
Cenis Railway Company are engaged in remedying the damage 
done by late heavy rains, It has been decided that the frag- 
ments of rock hitherto employed, and which are easily carried 
away, shall be replaced by heavy blocks measuring at least tea 
metres cube, and capable of resisting the most impetuous current. 
The cost will amount to not less than five bundred thousand francs. 
The expencve of the reconstruction of the railway is estimated at 
about six hundred thousand francs. 


Sratistics OF Brres.—The British Medical Journal says: 
“We were much amused, not to say surprised, on looking over 
the out-patient accident books of the various London hospitals 
for two months, to find that of 124 ‘ bites’ of different kinds en- 
tered, 18 were attributed to men or women, which number was 
in excess of any other animal, with the exception of dogs, who 
were accused of inflicting the large number of 85. Horee-bites 





but to increase the magnitude and success of the famous experi- 
ment originated by them. Not for an instant have the Rochdale 


ingagiant’s strength. Marvel- 
lous as seemed the progress of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers 
up to 1857, that made by them during the succeeding ten years 
has been considerably more so. Here are the statistics showing 
the number of members, amount of funds, extent of business, and 


numbered 12 ; cat-bites, 5; the monkey and donkey being ac- 
cused of one each. The two remaining were simply entered 
as ‘bites.’ We certainly have no reason to be proud of our 
exalted position.” 


DEPARTURE oF Bisnor Gray FoR CapEToOwN.—The Bish- 

of Capetown intends leaving England for his South African 
diocese on the 9th inst., and will be accompanied by the Rev. W. 
K. Macrorie, M.A., vicar of Accrington, who is to be consecrat- 
ed as the new Bishop for Natal in opposition to Dr. Colenso. No 
arrangements for consecrating Mr. Macrorie in Eogland have 
yet been announced. In the event of the ceremony not tak- 
ing place before Dr. Gray's departure, the consecration must 
take place at Capetown by the Metropolitan, assisted by 
such ;South African bishops as he can get to leave their 
distant dioceses. 


OLD QueBec, oN Recrprocrry witn THE UNITED STATES, 
—The Quebec Board of Trade have decided to petition His Ex- 
cellency in Council respecting the proposed treaty. They urge: 
—Thbat during the past seventeen years, vessels built in the 
United States have been admitted to registry in all ports of the 
British Empire upon the same terms and conditions as vessels 
built in these Colonies, and they have also been admitted to the 
coasting trade of Great Britain on equally favourable terms, That 
the principal industry of the city of Quebec is that of shipbuild- 
ing, which is now in a very depressed state, and the artizans and 
labourers connected therewith, almost totally deprived of em- 
ployment, for want of new markets for shippers. Your Petitioners 
therefore humbly pray that no Treaty of Reci ity be lud 
ed without a provision giving the vessels built or owned in the 
Dominion of Canada the right of registration in the United 
States, as is now enjoyed by the vessels of that nation in all the 
ports of the British Empire, 











A “Fiytne Cart.”—A nondescript animal, said to be a fly- 
ing cat, and called by the Bheels panka billee, has been shot by 
Mr. Alexander Gibson in the Punch Mehals, India. The dried 
skin was exbibited at the last meeting of the Bombay Asiatic 


PRESERVING A REcoRD oF THE Past.—An intelligent cor-| Society. Mr. Gibson believes that the animal is really a cat, 


and not a bat or a flyiug fox, as some contend. It measured 
eighteen inches in length, and was quite as broad when extended 


“The Freach government is engaged in a most commendable |ino the air. As the head is demolished, naturalia's will have a 
work, and this work it is pushing forward with energy. It is| difficulty in settling the genus to which it belonged. Mr. Propert 
When one | is said to bave offered rewards for a specimen, but the Bheels 
considers there is built no such thing as a fireproof house, one | were never able to procure one, The Mriend of India remarks 
cannot repress a shudder as he reflects upon the invaluable mass | that if Mr. Gibson were not well known as a member of the A if 
of intellectual treasures whose possession we hold by the frailest | atic Society and a contribator to its journal, it should be in- 
tenure, There is only one way by which these catkets may be | clined to pronounce the cat to be a “ preparation.” 
saved, and this is by printing them. The French government is 
securing them from destruction, and at the same time throwing 
light upon them. It is impossible to print all the historical do-| gineer to the Health Committee of the town council, on models 
cuments in @ nation’s possession ; but it is not impossible to in-| of sections of the rails proposed to be laid down by the Tramway 
form stadents of the existence of documents half buried under | Company, has been made. The reporter deecribes the crescent 
archives’ dust. One of the most interesting of these publications | rail and the corrugated rail. A crescent rail was laid in Castle 
is that of all the seals in the French archives, and the general | Street, and remained there nearly two years. This rail was only 
summary inventory of all the archives, It is prosecuted with so| 3 in. wide, and was not considered to be the best form to insure 
much zal it is boped the publication will be completed | safety and prevent obstraetion. The corrugated rail was then 
The catalogue of the Imperial Library is also| submitted to the committee. This rail was also only 3 in. wide, 





Tramway Raris.—A report from the Liverpool borough en- 


and was consequently deficient in stability. It was, however, a 
decided improvement on the crescent rail, and the engineer re- 


Great LEARNING, BUT LitTLE Wispom.—The Anrual of | commends it oa condition that it be broadened to 4 in. ; and the 
Public Instruction, published at Madrid, contains some interest. | top of the groove eased a being rounded, to as to prevent its 
The number of | becoming dangerous to 
volumes contained in those establishments is 1,166,595, spread | Considers, would be superior to any yet in use. It is 1 in. wider 
over the capital and the provinces; the library of Madr.d alone | than that submitted to and approved of by Parliament. The ob- 
ins 300,000; that of the Central University, 300,000 ; of | ject of the increase in width is to admit of the use of sleepeis 
Barcelona, 136,000; and of Salamanca, 55,000. There are simi- | 8trong enough for stability and for the security of the rail fasten 
lar institutions, not only on the continent, but in the Balearic | ings, and to be #0 covered by the rail that the paving may abut 
and Canary Isles; that ot Palma and Majorca contains 35,000 | closely upon it on each side. 
volames, and that of Mahon nearly 11,000. As to the archives, 
the entire history of the country, of its customs, and political d 
life, may be said to be represented in them; there are 70,278 | affair has occurred in Winterhoek, Kagland, according to “ tte 
packets of papers in the old palace of Simancas, 35,000 at Alcala | most reliable correspondent” that ever was, rnd shows how 
de Henares, 34,000 in the archives of the Crown of Aragon, and — and peculiar the snake can be to lovely woman. A 
At Valentia, | large snake of the cobra tribe, about 4 feet 6 inches long, got 
Corunna, and Majorca there exists an immense number of papers, | unseen into a farmer’s house, it is supposed on the Saturday 
‘ t books, and parchments preserved | afternoon, and concealed itself under an harmonium. On the 
with care, and which show the interest Spain has never ceased to | Sunday afternoon, the children being at school, the farmer 


orses. This rail, if thus altered, he 





Tue very Latest SNAKE Story,—An extraordinary snake 


and his wife were quietly enjoying themselves reading, the 
wife sitting in front of a window. The snake quietly crawled 


IRELAND'S REVENUE AND ExPeNDITURE.—The gross reve- — uoperceived under the woman’s crinoliae, and twisted 
nue of Ire'and in the financial year ending with March, 1868, | i A 

amounted to £6,843,300, an increase of £22,568 over the revenue | clue to the ing in which 

of the previous year, The receipt from Customs’ duties increas- | This position is kept 

ed from £2,141,000 to £2.146.000 ; the Excise receipts decreased | mer’s wile, all the while thinking it was her favourite kitten, 
from £3,393,000 to £3,376,000 ; the receipts from stamps increas-| took no notice of it, until at length, wishing to eject the in 
ed from £571,459 to £591,971; Income-tax from £359,593 to | truder, she slightly raised her dress for the purpose. Judge 
£362,580; Post-office from £319,554 to £330,357 ; miscellaneous, | of her surprise on findirg so deadly a creature twisted roucd 
from £36,125 to £35,390. The net produce paid into the Ex-|herleg! She sat perfectly still, not even looking at her 
chequer increased from £6,122,125 to £6,176,390. The expen- | husband, lest she should disturb the reptile. At last it un- 
diture of the Exchequer in Ireland for the army in the fisancial | coiled itself, and then twisted itself about her fout. The shoe 
year 1867-68 was £6,560,000, an increase of £535,000 over the | fitted loosely, and she softly withdrew her foot, made one 
expenditure in the previous year. The expenditure of the Ex-| bound across 
chequer in Ireland for miscellaneous civil services increased from | to the cause of the disturbance. The sa 


tf round her leg trom the ankle to the knee, suggesting the 
ma Eve was concerned. 
jor upwards of halfan hour. The far- 


the room, and called her husband’s attention 
vage creature now 

charged the wife, and was only kept off by the husband with 

his coat. It soon , and got under a footstool, puttin 


Frenco Inrricves tn HoLLAND AND BeLatum.—An idea | out its head as if to threaten death to any one who shou! 
that Napoleon is intriguing at Brussels and the Hague is dis- 
turbiog the Continental chancelleries, The notion is that he |a terrible blow at its head, but hit the stool instead, shiv- 
has a secret understanding of some kind with the Dutch Court | ering the stick to pieces. This exasperated the creature, 
—as shown in the readiness of the King to sell Luxemburg— | which darted out at the farmer, and was 
that Belgiam is to be coaxed by great commercial advantages |the coat. It at length retreated into the 
into a commercial Union with France, and chat the expected re- | was killed.—Oourt Journal, 


approach it. A stick was brought to the farmer, who struck 


in kept at bay by 
m, where it 
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PROBLEM, Ne, 1,028,—By Herr Eichstadt. 
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Willa _ 
WHITE. 
White toplayand mate in 4 moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 1,027. 
While. Black. 
1 KttoQ3 | 1 P tks Pj Aj 
2RtoK5 2PikeR 
3 Kt tke P | 8 PtoQ3 
4 KttoQB6 mate 
{a} 
| 1PtoK6 
2RtoK3 2 P tke P 
3 KtoK8 | 3 P Queens 
4 R mates 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. W. W., Deerfield, Mass.—Wrote to you a few days ago. 


H. F. B., Philadelphia.—In the first variation of Problem No. 1 
White mates on the second move by Q toQ B5. No. 2 is pretty 
but bears too much resemblance to the well-known Indian pro- 
blem. 


W. A., Montreal,—Thanks for the games, which shall be ex- 
amined, Your remarks as to Problem 1,025 are quite correct. 





CHESS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Paul Morphy returned from Europe last week, and spent 
two or three days tn this city before proceeding to New Crieane, 





CHESS IN PARIS. 





WAn elegant little game played some years ago, between 
Mesers. de Riviere and Carstanjen. 
Evans Gambit, 
White. Black, White. Black, 

Mr. de R. Mr. C, Mr. de R. Mr. C. 
1PtoK4 toK4 16 PtoK 5 KttoK R4 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 17 KttoK4 Jastl 
SBtoQB4 toQ B4 18 PtoK B4 Kt tke BP (c) 
4PtoQ Kt tke P 19 Bike Kt to K 85 
5PtoQBS BtoQR4 20 P to e¢ tks QP 

6 PtoQ4 P tke P 21 Kt tks Q Pto K Kt 4(e) 
7 Castles PtoQ3s = faaP P tks 

8 P tke P 2 tos Bs 28 R tks Q Ktto QB3 

9 KttoQBS BtoK Kt5(a) | 24 K toR KioR 

10 QtoQKt%s) KttoQR4 2% Pto K6O(/) P ths P 

1l Qto QR4éch to Q2 26 RtoK RS Swe Bs 

12 BtoQ KtS toQ BS 8 $4 toK R38 

13 Bto G8 B tks Kt 28 QtoK 4 QtoK kt2 
14 Ptks B Qto K R6 | to x ke 

15 Blo K2 KttoK B38 


And Black surrenders, 


(a) Kt to Q R 4 is now generally preferred. 

(b) Somewhat unusual, and hardly so strong as Q to Q R 4. 

(c) An ingenious, but scarcely a sound sacrifice. 

(d) Correctly played; it Black capture the B he loses the 
Queen. 

(«; By this move Black recovers his piece, but his King re- 


mains very much aa. 
(/) A very powerful move. The latter part of the game is ad- 
mirably played by Mr. de Riviére. 





F Game played in Paris last year in the Tournay for the Emper- 
o's prize, between Messrs, Winawore and de Vere. 


Ror Lopgz Artack. 


Black, White. Black, White. 
Mr. W. Mr. de V. Mr. W. Mr. de V. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 $44 fh PtoK B38 
2 KttoK BS KttoQB3 18 QtoK R5 .ease 
SBtoQKt5 Kt toQ5 (a) MKtKB4 KtoK Req 
4 Kttke kt P tke Kt 5 PtksQP Ptks P 

5 PoOQs B to Q KtSch Fs qc) Pte K RS 
6 BtoQ? ecb 1TQRto KBS PteQR4(d) 
7 Kttke B to K Kté 13 QR to K Kis is Be 
8 BtoQB4 tto K 246) 19 K RteK Kt4 tks Pie) 
9 Castles Castles 2 RtksKKtP QtoK BS 
WPtoKB4 QtoQBe 21 Rtke Kt 
LL PtoKBS PtwQé4 





And Mr. de Vere abandoned the game. 


(a) This is, comin ot 80 good a line of defence as playing 


Kt to K B38, or BtoQ 


(6) If he bad taken the K Kt Pawn, the following iss pro- 


bable result :— 


Black. 


White, 

8 Qtks K Kt P 
9QtoKRS 9 Q to K Kt 3 [best] 
10 Qto K 5ch 10 KttoK2 
1l Q tks Q P 


&e., &e. 


(c) He might also have played effectually his Kt to K 4, for 
White could not take it without being checkmated in two more 
moves. 

(d) It matters little what he plays. 
(e) If he had taken the Pawn with his Kt, we should have seen 
this variation :— 


White. Black. 
| 19 Kt tks P 
20 K Rtks K Kt P 20 Qtks KR 
21 RtksQ 21 KtkeR 
22 Bike QP 


&e., &e. 


But we fancy Mr, Winawére might have improved upon bis 19th 
move. —Lo 


nm ra, 





CHESS IN GERMANY. 


The following excellent game was played in the late Tourna- 
ment, at Aix-la-Chapelle, between Dr. Max Lange, the winner of 
the first prize, and Mr. W. Paulsen, 


Roy Lopez ATTACK. 





White, Black, White, Black 
Dr. L. Mr. P. Dr. L. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27 KttoK2 BtoQ(ec) 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3s 2 KttoQB BtoQ kts 
SBtoQKt5 PwoQR3s 20 KttoK2 PtoK R4 
4BtoQk4 KtteK BS |80 KttoKkt3 PtoK K5(d) 
5 Castles Kt tks KP SL Kttkes KP P tke Kt 
Beas PtoQ Kt4 82 Rto Q6 Q tks R (e) 
7BwoQkKts 44 FF 33 PtksQ BtoQB5 
8 Ptke KP BtoK3 34 RtoQ Bto Q6 
9 BtoKs BtoK2 35 B tks QBP eee 
ey AA KttoQR4 -$ o-h be K toR2 
ll KttoQ2 Castles 87 BtoK5 Pto K Kt4 
12PtoKB4 PtoKB4 88 PtoK KtS Ptks KBP 
1PtcQBS KttksKB a’ Ptks KBP BtoK7 
14 Kttks Kt PtoQB4(a) t b4 B to B6ch 
15 Q KttoQ2 bay t 41 Kto Kt P to K 6(/) 
16KRtoQ 3&2 t3 42QtksKP BtksR 
17 KtoR to QR4 4 QtoQ3ch KtoK B4 
18 Kttks Kt BP tke Kt yt poy Bto Q Kt3ch 
4 LAT PtoQR5 45 K to Kt2 yt tee 
2 KttoQB Qto 46 K toB3 to R3 
21 KttoK2 Qto 47 Q tog QRwOKB 
22 RtoQ2z tie + b~ 6ch toR2 
= £eSne tok 49 K to Kt4 K RtoB2 
24 KttoK Kt8 PtoK Kt3 50 PtoK BS RKtoKtch 
2BQRtoKB Rto K B2 ies 
2QtoK Kt QRtKB 
And Black resigns, 


The duration of this game was filteen hours. 


(a) There is seldom much advantage derived from the advance 
of these Pawrs so early in the game. 

(6) The “ Chees World” remarks that Black appears to lose 
time hereabouts. 

(c) The Editor of the “Chess World” is of the opinion that 
some of the moves have been transposed here, and gives the fol 
lowing as the probable order in which they were played :— 


White. Black, 
Otek Ms | 26 Btog 
27 Kt to K2 27 BtoQ Kt3 
23 KttoQB | 23 QRtokK B 
29 KttoK2 


&c., &e. 


By the move in the text White could certainly win the Q B P. 
(d;> A serious mistake. 

(e) The necessity of this sacrifice is not obvious. 

(/) This seems to have been a miscalculation. 





Tue Two Brivees 1x Lonpoy.— 
“ God's blessing on the architects who build 
The bridges ‘cross deep rivers and abysses, 
Else all impassable to human feet.” 


1848. 


I stood in London, on Westminster Bridge, 

Old Labellye’s camel-bridge, with hump awry :— 

A half-built palace creeps up on one ridge, 

Vast fragrant mud-banks greet the nose and eye. 

On either bank what can sad Taste descr 

Bat dreary, doleful roofs, eyesores a hundred, 

A miser mass and wretched rookery ? 

So that, for »ges, Seine-bred minds have wonder’d 

How sane John Bull could e’er have so insanely blun- 


der’d. 
1868. 


Again upon Westminster Bridge I stand, 

The unrivall’d span of many-bridgéi Page, 

A joy of Art for every coming age. 

Where, now, & stately path margins the Strand, 

And, in the mind’s eye, structures may be scann’d, 

Fitting such site (all slimy late, and slobbery), 

By grateful labour hewo—by genius plann’d. 

Forbid it, Art! that interloping jobbery 

Lay zo SP golden chance the hand of greed and rob- 
bery B. 


A Muscovrre Aproap.—A Russian, recently arrived in 
Paris, entered one of the restaurants upon the boulevards to 
dine. The gargon handed bim the bill of fare, and as he under- 
stood no French he placed his, finger upon the first article; a 
soup was brought bim ; after he had eaten jt, he designated the 
second article, which was another soup; there is nothing here 


— Long fellow. 








and we can hope little from Mr, Dennis’s labours until after 
the autumn. 





FASHIONABLE CHRISTIAN NamEs.—There is a fashion in 
Christian names as well as other thing. Mr. Riley notes that in 
the city of London, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century 
(A.D. 1276—1419) the most fashionable name was Joanna or Joan, 
while the next was Cristina—a name not borne now by any one 
among our acquaintance, private or public, except the poetess 
Miss Rossetti. After these came Isabel, Matilda, Juliana, Aleson 
— Alice), Lucy, Pernel or Parnel (from St. Petronilla), Agnes, 

donia, and Avice. Avice is worth reviving. It lasted late 
into the seventeenth century, if not later, as one of the 
daughters of Sir Robert Foster, of Great Forsters, was 
so named, 





Tue New Batance Weicut Sienats.—Mr. F. N. Gisborne 
proposes to apply his ship and mine signals to hotels, hospitals, 
and houses. The principle is simple. The apparatus consists 
essentially of a balanve-chain, working around indented pulleys, 
each pulley being placed in the centre ot a dial, and furnished 
with an index, the connexion being so made that neither of the 
pointers can move without all the others adopting a precisely si- 
milar course, In the mining signals the dial is lettered “‘ men,” 
“up,” “stop,” “down,” “men,” respectively, and whenever 
either one of the pointers is directed to say “ up” the engine-room 
bell gives the proper signal, and every pointer in the connexion 
is at the same instant turned to “up” also—in fact, the dials 
may be lettered to suit any kind of wording that may be consi- 
dered necessary. As the weights at either exd exactly balance 
each other, the index bas no tendency to retura to any zero, but 
remains at whatever point it may be set, The apparatus is eelf- 
adjusting, and transmits signals steadily, but little power being 
required to move it, The pointers and transmitting handles of 
every communicator and indicator can be quickly adjusted to the 
centre of a common order by simply turning the outside binding 
serew, which holds them in position. Any ordinary mechanic 
can fit it; and the cost price is said to be small, and the fitting 
inexpensive. Mr. Jerram, of Great Queen street, Westmins- 
ter, engineer, has undertaken the introduction of the min- 
ing siguals. 





EFFECT OF THE GALVANIC CURRENT UPON THE TENA- 
city oF Wire.—Mr, James Wylde has made public the results 
of some experiments which are of great importance to telegra- 
phic science. He says that he found, some years since, that 
when intense currents were passed through the best copper 
wire, in only one direction, its tenacity was gradually destroyed, 
ro that it could finally be crushed to pieces by the fingers. 
This loss of tenacity occurred first and in a greater degree at the 
negative pole. An examination with a microscope revealed at 
the broken surface a complete molecular change, a crystalline 
structure having taken the place of the fibrous. He states that, 
having entered upon some extended experiments in connection 
with submarine explosions by means of the voltaic current, he 
was frequently annoyed by the breaking of one of the wires, and 
in all cases found the structure at the broken part crystalline. 
From these facts he infers that intense currents passed through 
submarine cables must eventually deteriorate them, and coun- 
sels their avoidance, The frequent reversal of the current, ia 
regard to direction, lessens or entirely prevenis the molecular 
change in the wire.—AScientific American. 





Suppen Risk or Trovuvitte.—The great Alexandre 
Dumas claims to hove founded Trouville, one of the most 
fashicnable bathing-places in France. Before it was discovered 
by the novelist, Trouville was a wretched place, containing “ fif- 
teen or twenty fisbermen’s huts, a dozen thatched cottages, a 
population of one huaodred and fifty souls, and a single inn, the 
Auberge de la Playe. At present there are a thousand houses, 
5,000 inhabitants at ordinary times, and 15,000 during the bath- 
ing-scasop, with twenty-five hotels, some of them palaces.” The 
inbabitants—especially the proprietors of the twenty-five hotels 
—owe something to M. Dumas, We wonder are the people who 
go for health’s sake to Trouville as vulgar as the English at 
Folkestone, who make ita prime joke to gather on the pier 
awaiting the arrival of the passengers ia order to grin and laugh 
at such of them as are ill, There is no “’all by the sea” at 
Folkestone, and yet the irrepressible Briton cannot restrain the 
custom of bis peculiar sense of fun. A French gentleman greeted 
in this style, on bis first arrival, and having the welcome followed 
up by a bullying from the blackguard type of cabmen peculiar 
to this country, must anticipate a pleasant holiday amongst us. 





Tue Lonpon CaBMEN’s STRIKE: A Pornt GAINED —The 
railway directors of tbe different companies, with a view to in- 


crease the supply of cabs at their stations, have givea directions 
that any privileged cab, no matter to what station it belongs, 


may take its staud at the terminus of any railway company. 
Thus, a cabman having conveyed a fare from Euston to Londoa 
Bridge terminus may wait at the latter for a fare instead of re- 
turning, as formerly, with an empty cab to bis own station. This 
bas always been the rule at the Great Western terminus at Pad- 
dington, but all the companies have now throwa open their ter- 
ni to all privileged cabs. 





A BENEFACTOR TO THE British Navy.—Louis Napoleon 
has been a great benefactor to the British Navy. He invented 
iron gua boats. We shou!ld never have had any ironelads bat 
for him. Now he has just made M. Nélaton, the great French 
Surgeon, a senator. This is nearly as though the Queen should 
be pleased to confer a peerage on Mr. Paget. Now that the Em- 
peror of the French has given a surgeon the equivalent to a seat 
in the House of Lords, perbaps our Admiralty, and combatant 
naval officers, will begiu to conceive that there may be something 
not unreagonuble in the condition of accepting commissions in 
the Navy insisted on by edacated surgeons, namely, that they 
shall be récogniseil as the equals of gentlemen. Then will his 
Imperial Majesty bave done our Navy one more service by hav- 
ing brought about a cessation of that th of medical officers 
which is still severely felt throughout it— Punch. 





but soup, thought be ; nevertheless he ate it, but desiring some- 
thing more substantial, he pointed to the third: still another 
soup; furious, he ran his fngers down to the last line, aad the 
gargon brought him a petit verre of cognac. Returning to his 
native country, the Muscovite said to bis friends, “ Paris is fine, 
but they live in a singular manuer.” 





Tue Mission To Asta Mrvor.—Mr. George Dennis, whose 
mission to Asia Minor was announced some time since, has ar- 
rivedthere at an unlucky period, for,like us, they have had greet 
heats, which, being preceded by heavy rains, have generated 
malaria and produced a severe visitation of fever. 





the Governor-General has despate 


Mr. Dennis, 
who is not to be kept from work, went to excavate in the un- 
healthy plain of Sardis, Driven from that by the fever, he bas 
gone to Tralles, but that place is suffering so much that 





NEW YORK PIANO-PORTE Co., 
Nos. 840 and $42 SECOND AVENUE, : 
Corner of 20th Street, New York. 


SAMUEL V. HERING, 
JEWELER awp SILVER SMITH, 216 SIXTH AVENUE, be- 
tween 14th and 15th 8ts, New York. Watches, Clocks and Jew- 
elry Repaired. All Goods purchased here will be Engraved 
in the store, free of charge, while the purchaser waits. 


FIRE ESCAPE MANUFACTORY, 
81 EAST HOUSTON Conan, Freep yy! New York. The 
attention of House Owners and Agents for Tenement Houses is 
hereby called to the adventages they would derive, by exam 











hed doctors and quinine, 


my reduced price list, of lurrovep Fire for Tenemen 
Houses and Brctories H.N » Proprietor. 
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THE A'LBION, 








FINANCIAL. 








FISK AND HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN 


COVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
No. 6 Nassau Street, 
BUY AND SELL AT MARKET RATES, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
oF 
UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
and give especial attention to the conversion of 
SEVEN-THIRTY NOTES 
INTO THE 
NEW FIVE-TWENTY BONDS OF 1865 AND 1867. 
Holders of the Sixes of 1881, and Five-twenty Bonds of 1862, 
and May 1, 1865, may now realise a liberal difference by exchang- 
ing them for the new 5 20s of 1865-7. We are prepared to make 


these exchanges upon the most favourable terms. 
Deposits received and collections made. 


FISK & HATCH, No. 6 Nassau Street. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 





INSURANCE. 


—, 





THE 
_ AMERICAN BATHS, 
IRVING PLACK, Cormer i7th Street, 
(Ong Brock East or UNION SQUARE ) 


I. G@. ATTWOOD, M. D., Manager, 


Entrance to Ladies’ Baths, 17th Street, 
Gentlemen's, Irving Place. 
Office Hours, 8 A. M., to8 P. M. 
These Baths are the most Comprehensive &ystem of Baths in 
this country. They embrace the modilications of 
TURKISH, RUSSIAN, ORIENTAL, (Vapor) FUMIGAT- 


MAGNETIC, and the PLUNGE, or SWIMMING POOL. 


These baths are select. The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s are se- 


invalids or seekers of Pleasure or Luxury in this city. Open for 
inspection at all times. 





JENKINS’ PURE SILVER POLISH. 
The best article ever offered to the public, for Hotels, Restau 
rants, Boarding Houses, Private Families, Carriage Factories, and 
for Show Case and Window Bars and Plate Glass, as it will 
RE-PLATE ALL SILVER OR PLATED WARE as good as new 
with pure silver, and Warranted not to change Colour by Stand- 
ing or Wasbing. Sold by Druggists and House Furnishing Stores. 
Price, 50 Cents and One Doliar per Bottle. Orders received at the 
Office and Cepot, 1366 BROADWAY, between 37th and 88th 8ts., 
N.Y. A liberal discount will be given to dealers. 


CEC. P. OVERIN & CO., 
PREMIUM WHAL#B-BONE WHIP 
MANUFACTURERS. 


Constantly on hand, a Large Assortment of Fine MALACCA, 
HOLLY, and all kinds of ips and Lashes, Wholesale and Re- 
tail, No. 4 EAST HOUSTON STREET, near Broadway, New 
York. Established in 1840. 











BANKING HOUSE 


or 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 32 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 


Four per cent. interest allowed on all daily balances of Currency 
or Coin. 

Persons keeping accounts with us may deposit and draw with- 
out notice, the same as with City Banks. 

Certificates of deposit iseued bearing interest at market rate. 

Collections made everywhere promptly. 

United States Securities and Gold bought and sold. 

State, City and other Corporate Loans negotiated. 

Our business conducted the same as that of a bank. 


Harcr FooTeKcs 


BANEERS, 








AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


No, 18 WALL 8ST., 


BUY, SELL, AND EXCHANGE 


all issues of 
U. 8. BONDS 


on favourable terms, and a supply constantly on hand for imme- 
diate delivery. 


}MPORTZRS and Orners furnished jwith GOLD at current 
rates. 


- WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY’S 
BUROPEBAN EBXPRESS. 


PARCELS, PACKAGES, VALUABLES, 
JEWELRY, BONDS AND SPECIE, 
PRromPTLy FoRWARDED. 





Exchange for Sale, 
Collections and Commissions Hxrecuted. 
WELLS, FARGO & COMPANY, 
84 BROADWAY,| 
NEW YORK. 





DRAFTS ON THE CITY BANK, LONDON, ROYAL 
Bank of Ireland, Paris, Dresden, Rome, and the principal cities of 
Europe issued by 

AUSTIN, BALDWIN & CO., 74 Broadway. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARK ; GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoer 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
203—404—170-351, 

Having been assumed by other BASSES, desire to caution the 
public in respect to imitations. K FOR GILLOTT'S. 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! Oe —_ at Term, Jenenty, 1867, 





against the use the NUMBER 308. 
Hunny Owzs, JOSEPH GILLOTT & 8) 
Bole Agent, 98 John St... N, ¥. 


DALLY AND HAWLEY, 
PLAIN AND DECORATIVE 
HOUSE PAINTERS, 
No, 434 FOURTH AVENUE, 


Between 30th and 3lst Streets, 


NEW YORK, 
Glazing promptly attended to. 


F. DONNARUMMA, 
ARTIST IN FRESCO 
INCAUSTIC AND WATER PROOF, 

47 THIRD AVENUE, 
Between 10th and 11th Btreets, NEW YORK. 


FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
The reputation this excellent medicine 
enjoys, is derived from its cu many of 
which are truly marvellous. Inveterate 
cases of Scrofulous disease, where the sys- 
tem seemed saturated with corruption, 
have been purified and cured by ii. Scro- 
fulous affections and disorders, which were 
gravated by the ful tami 
tion until they were painfully afflicting, 
a have been radically cured in such great 
- numbers in almost every section of the 
be o country, that the public scarcely;need to be 
informed ot its virtues or uses. 
8crofalous poisor is one of the most destructive enemies of 
our race. Often, this unseen and unfelt tenant of the organism 
undermines the constitution, and invites the attack of enteebling 





















THE 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFB INSURANOB OOMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 431 Broadway, N. Y. 
18 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 





ED, SULPHUROUS Vapor, MEDICATED, ELECTRIC, and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 


parate. Each department has its special and experienced at-|/ annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
tendants. successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
No 4 will be spared to make it one of the best resorts for | the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 

8 


stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Bxtra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the feat of the Company, and the principles o1 Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 


—es; 
— IN THESE TIMES, 


AS FIRST OLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 

cent. first and last, p Re! their policies into this Company 
I can be ted by letter full directions given upon 

application. 


Agents wanted in?City and Country, 


JOHN A. SIMMONS, 
Manufacturer of 
FINE HARNESS, 
SADDLES, BLANKETS JWHIP8, COLLARS, 
&c., Constantly on hand and made to Order. 


No. 19 WEST 28TH 8T., near Broadway, 
New York. 




















JOHN C. BOYLE, 
MARBLE MANTELS, MONUMENTS, 
MURAL TABLETS AND BAPTISMAL FONTS, 

FURNITURE SLABS AND FLOOR T 


Nos. 7 and 9 EAST 20th STREET, 
One,Door West of Broadway, New York. 


DAVID MURRAY 
SILVER PLATER, LOCKSMITH, BELL-HANGER, AND 
GENEKAL JOBBER, 
627 SIXTH AVENUE, between 36th and 37th Sts., New York. 
Front Door Gongs and Speaking Pipes, put up promptly and in 
he best manner, in city and country. 


nee ne sia 


M. TRILLARD 
MERCHANT TAILOR. 
251 4th Aveuue, 
CO. OF 20TH 8T. 


J. CAIRNS, 


Manufacturer of Military and Society Orna- 
ments, also Police, Fire and Trade Union Badges, No 210 

















or fatal diseases, without iting a P of its p 

Again, it seems to breed infection throughout the body, and then, 
on some favourable occasion, rapidly develop into one or other 
of its hideous forms, either on the surface or among the vitals. 
In the latter, tubercles may be suddenly deposited 4 the lungs 
or heart, or tumors formed in the liver, or it shows its presence, 
~ | eruptions on the skin, or foul ulcerations on some part 
of the body. Hence the occasional use of a bottle of this 
SARSAPARILLA is advisable, even when no active symptoms of d's 
ease appear. Persons aifllicted with the ‘tollowing complaints 
generally find immediate relief, and, at length, cure, by the use 
of this SARSAPARILLA: St, Anthony's Fire, Rose or Krysipelas 
Tetter, Salt Kheum, Scald Head, Ringworm, Sore Eyes, Sore 
Ears, and other eruptions or visible forms of Scrofulous disease. 
Also in the more concealed forms, as Dyspepsia, Dropsy, Heart 
Disease, Fits, Epilepsy, Neuralgia, and the various Ulcerous af- 
fecti of the lar and nervous systems. 

Syphilis or Venereal and Mercurial Diseases are cured by it, 
though a long time is required for subduing these obstinate mala- 





GRAND 8TRERT, Between Mott and Elizabeth Ste., New York. 


THE ARION PIA O FORTE 
Declared by the Judges at the Jate Fair of the American Institute 
held in Sept. and Oct., 1867, to be 

THE BEST PIANO ON EXHIBITION, 
And after a test trial, Ordered by the American Institnte, with the 
Pianos of the successful exhibitors at the Paris Exposition, was 
declared by their Jadges to be 

THE BEST PIANO KNOWN TO THEM. 
Free Circulars to all who send for them to 
MANNER & Co., 187 and 189 Bowery, New York. 


MANS LOVETT T’s 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRM STREET, 
HALIFAX, N. 8. 











dies by any medicine. But long continued use of this medici 
will cure the complaint. Leucorrhwa or Whites, Uterine U1- 
cerations, and Female Dis are commonly soon relieved and 
ultimately cured by its purifying and invigorating effect. Minute 
Directions for each case sre found in our Almanac, supplied gratis. 
Rheumatism and Gout, when caused by accumulations of extran- 
eous matters in the blood, yield quickly to it, as also Liver Com- 
a Torpidity, Congestion or inflammation of the Liver, and 

aundice, when arising, as they often do, from the rankling poi- 


sons in the blood. This SARSAPARILLA is a restorer tor the 





strength and vigor of the system. Those who are Languid and 
Listiess, Despondent, Sleepless, and troubled with Nervous Ap- 
rebensions or Fears, or any of the affecti t tic Oo} 





eakness, will find immediate relief and convincing evidence of 
its restorative power upon trial. 


Prepared by DR. J.C, AYER & OO., Practical and 
Analytical Chemists, Lowell, Mass., 
Sold by all Druggiste everywhere 


fellows now suffering from the effects of wounds received in 


to break out afresh at somefuture time On the contrary, it era- 


Druggists. 


and thorough cure, Sold by al) 


war, who might be made sound and whole in a short time by the Pianos tuned and repaired. 
use of HoLLowaY's OrnTMgNT. It is no supericial remedy, that roome, No, 461 Broadway, B. ¥. 
merely skins over an ulcer, leaving the poison festering beneath 


dicates the inflammatory viuipis itself, and works a complete 





REMOVAL. 
JAMES PARRISH, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER 
AND DEALER IN 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS 
Has Removed his Business from No. 323 Canal 8t., 
TO THE LARGE MARBLE BUILDING, 
Neo. 359 CANAL STREET, 
One Door West of Wooster Street. 
ta” FINE SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER. 


ATERS’S FIRST PREMIUM PIANOS 

Square and Upright ; Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 
Cabinet the best Manufactured ; warranted for six years 
Second-hand Pisnos. Melodeons, and Organs at t bargaira, 





grea’ 
panngiamepinamaneae | Any of the above instrumen.s to let, and rent applied, if pur- 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.—There are multitudes of brave | °ba#ed; Monthly instalments recely 


from one to two years, 
Chickering’s, Steinway’s, Bradbury's and the Arion pianos to let. 
ustrated cataloguesm. Jed. Ware- 

HORACE WATERS & CO 





ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE, 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH fo 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH 
and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA 











ING, at GIMBREDE’S, 
688 and $72 BROADWAY. 


EDDING CARD8, BEST ENGRAVING AND PRINT- 


GRANCE to the Breath. 
Pre mly by 
pared om)’ DELLUC & CO., 





W* wove ENVELOP 
WOVE PAPER, CRACKED ON THE EDGES, 
GIMBREDE’S, S88 and S723 BROADWAY. 





IONERY. 


ENGLISH STYLB, HEAVY 


ONOGRAMS, MO8T ARTISTIC, IN ALL STYLES, FIN- 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York, 


OAUTION. 
tect et and the p 





Being desi 


of p ing our 
st a new and dangerous imitation offered to them un der 








EST NOTE PAPER AND STA 
GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 872 BROADWAY, 


ilar name, we wo uest them to closely observe that 
get DELLUG'S EAU ANGELIQUE, — 
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THE ALBION! 











STEPHENS & 
RITCHIE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREMIUM SLATE LIN- 
ED REFRIGERATOR, 
Patented Nov. 19, 1864, 
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CALCIUM LICHTS. 
THOMAS D. BENSON. 
Lights for Theatres, Ball Rooms, Festivals, Political Meetings, 
&c. 580 Hupson 87., near Abingdon Square, New York. Also 
Manufacturer of Calcium Light Apparatus. 





JOHN KOEHLER, 
TiN AND COPPERSMITH, 
Manunfacturer of and Dealer in Ranges, Heaters, Furnaces and 
House Furnishing Goods, Cooking Utensils Tinned and Re- 
a No. 103 FOURTH AVENUE, 
Between 11th and 12th Streets, New York, 
Near A. T, Stewart's. 


JOHN C. HAM, 
FOURTH STREET AND BROADWAY, 
, Manufacturer of fine Carri zd 
Harness ; Established in 1837. Hav. 
ing the largest facilities for manufac- 
be op .- a Se ye Lease, ena- 
es us to eel at 2 ent. | 
than Broadway stores rhgdlaae 








J. C. HAM publishes a Spanish Catalogue containi 2 
of bis designs of carriages. Can be had eratis on application. ” 


J. Riick, 


Manufacturer and dealer in 








HARNESS and SADDLERY, WHIPS, BLANKETS, ROBES, 
and COLLARS. TRUNKS, VALISE3, and BAGS. 
436 Sixth Avenue., Bet. 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 


S. D. KEHOE, 
309 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Manufact of Indian Clubs, Croquet Bats and Balls 








JEREMIAH KENNEDY’S 
MARBLE WORKS, 


1436 BROADWAY, Near 4lst Street, N. Y. 
STATUARY AND MARBLE MANTELS, TILING, &c., 
At Reasonable Rates 
tay” All Orders Promptly Attended to! 








JOHN McHKENNAN, 
* "Successor to L. Young.] MARBLE WORKS, 641 Hudson 
Street, Bet. Horatio and Gansevoort, New York. Mantel Pieces, 
Monuments, Head-Stones, Plumbers’ Slabs, Tiling, &., &c. 
N. B. Jobbing Punctually Attended to. 








HANBURY SMITH’S 
CELEBRATED ENGLISH 
SODA WATER, 
UNSURPASSED IN AMEEICA. 
No, 35 UNION SQUARE, New York. 








BROADWAY & FIFTH AV. OPTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1133 BROADWAY. 
Brazilian Pebble ee pa po) and Eye Glasses for preserving the 
Sight. Opera, Field and Marine Glasses, &c. 
oH. W. HUNTER, Optician, 1182 Broadway, & 169 William 8t. 


. . tT 
od } AA 348,) 


HERALDIC CHASER. 
Crests, Coats of Arms, Garters, Bitt Bosses, Solid Cut Monagram 
Letters, Rosettes, Tug Spots, Fronts, &c., Hames, Terrets, &c. 
Gilt and Burnished in the best manner. 

No. 176 MEKCEBR STREET, near Bleecker 8t. [Rear], New York. 


7 THE 


WISE MEN OF THE LAND 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY, 
IN THEIR OWN HOMES & RECOMMEND 
To all invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, lodigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Complaints, Gout 
and Rheumatic Affections 


NATURE'S OWN 
CREAT AND COOD REMEDY. 


TARRANTS 
SELTZER APERIENT 


AS THE 
BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MEDICINE 


Fver offered to the people for the above classs of diseases. 

The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 
grand parents, will all find this pleasant remedy well adapted for 
their different complainte, 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT 4&4 OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, N. Y. 


For Sale by all Druggista. : 
. LACKS’ 
Prop and weet picky CKS's ester WALLACK. 
NoW OPEN FOR THE FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
WO NEW PLAYS. 
— NEW SCENERY. 
— NEW APPOINTMENTS 
U 1 
EVERY EVENING UNTIL FUR c 
; ted a new and original drama in one act, entitled 
Will be presented ® ne MON BERNARD. , 


DEARER THAN LIFE, 
Doors Open at half-past seyen. 
Performances commences at eight. 











To conclade with 


Dumb Bells, Base Ball Bats, Ten Pins and Balls, Heal Padded 
Boxing Gloves, &c., &c. Turning of all kinds. 
List or Prices or InpIAN CLvuBs. 
6,7& = each, per pair $5 = Sizes for Ladies and Children. 


10 tbs, eac 2 lbs, each, per pair § 2 00 
128 “ . “oo 7 00 3 “ “ “ 3 00 
15 of “ “ 10 00 4 “ “ “ 3 50 
= a pa ba = = 5 “ “ “ 5 00 


The Trade Supplied at Liberal Discount. 





NO STAIRS TO MOUNT, 
ALL ON THE EVEN GROUND FLOOR, 
WILLIAM KLAUSER’S 

ENTIRELY NEW 


PARTERRE PHOTOGRAPH GALLERY, No. 466 Sixth Ave- 
nue, near 28th 8t. One Block only from Broadway. Everything 
in the line of Photography promptly attended to. 


~ GRAVES & PIER. 


COPPERSMITHS, 
276 WATER STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURE TO ORDER 
ALL KINDS OF COPPERWORK FOR SUGAR 
HOUSES, DISTILLERIES, &c. 











UNSURPASSED. 
PRICE OF THE WASHING MACIIINE, $15. 
OF THE WASHING MACHINE AND WRINGER, $24. 





DBENISON’S WASHING MACHINE 
Is allowed to be the best Washing Machine ever invented. It defies 
competition, This Machine is constructed on purely scientific 


principles. 
NO RUBBING OR POUNDING 

Injures no garment. Is strong and durable, easter than any other 
to operate; will wash anything from a lace collar to a bedquilt ; 
dees more work and in less time than any other—worth the price 
for rinsing alone. No family can afford to be without one. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING MAOGINE 
1st—8oak the clothes over night in cold water, soaping the 
more soiled pet, 2d—In the morning pass them through the 
wrivger. Fill the Reel nearly full, [not packed down] taking care 
to distribute the balls equilly among the clothes. 3d—Shave a 
few ounces of soap and dissolve it in boiling water. 4th—Pour 
two pails of boiling water in the tank and enough of the —_ 
[previously repens to makea richseuds. Do not use too muc 
soap or it will foam, 5th—Turn the Reel just fast enough not to 
throw the waterout. 6th—For rinsing proceed the same as for 
wehaing, using cold water. 
Manufactured at Upper Piermont, Rockland Co, N. ¥. Ap- 


ly to 
i” J. G@. BELL, 335 Broadway, N. Y., 
Or to TUNIS TALLMAN, Upper Piermont, New York. 


DUNHAM & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES 


WAREROOMS, 


NO. 83! BROADWAY. 
Send for a Circular. 








YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & BOOS WEE 
Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpsn z 
everything 





Stationers, and 
Orders receive prompt sttention, We supply in oa 
line, 


VAN NOTE & SON, 


GRATE, FENDER & RE- 
PLACE HEATER 


MANUFACTURERS, 
1270 Broadway, between 32nd and 33rd Streets, and 434 Canal 
Street, near Varick, New York. 
Every variety of Plaio, Enameled, Bronzed and German Silver 
Grates and Fenders constantly on hand or made to order. 


UNION CAS HEATERS 
AND 
COOKING STOVES, 
For SaLe WHOLESALS aNpD RETAIL aT 
612 Broadway, New York. 
HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 


THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1822. 
A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in 
City of New York, and devoted to 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE! . 


This od established and popular Periodical is 
the public at the rateot copes 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents per Copy 


ADVERTISING RATE: 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “« over one and under three months, 
5 “ =“ “ for one year, standing unchanged. 


ta” Tue ALBION is served by carriers at the residence of subscr- 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETON’S POPULAR EDITION. 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, American Notes, Dombey and 8on, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 
Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’! Christmas Stories 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs 

APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 
Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the ALBion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, for $6. 

To CLUBS OF THREE—The ALBIon One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parts, tor $18. 

TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 

We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 
[now in course of Pubilcation] in 5 Volumes, Illustrated with 32 
Plates, as follows :— 

Vol. 1 Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pice- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Nombey 
& 8on, David Coppertield. 

TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atsron One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 

TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALsion One Yearjto each, and 
any Three Volumes of the Livrary Edition, for $18, 

fO CLUB8 OF FIVE—The Atsion One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) 

frO CLUBS OF TEN—The Aston One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of tus 
Popular Edition, for $00. 


*, he above books will all be forwarded, posTaGE PAID, TUROUGH- 
out Tas Unitep States. Any present subscriber forw rding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will titled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six nnmbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month. 

The first Volume of the New Illustrated Library Edition wi 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specified will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 

To subscribers in the British N. A. Provinces, Wert Indies, 
South America, Mexico and Euro wing to the tant of an 
International Copyright law—the ve specified Premiums are 
deliverable at the Albion office, in New York; with U. 8. postage 
added in money, or paid to Express Companies, or other for- 
warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 


ary the above rates, beth for single subscription and for elubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 

All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 

WM. H MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 


39 Park Row, N. ¥. 
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